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TRENDS IN THE USE OF UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES' 


By CARL M. WHITE 


LIBRARIAN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Tuts discussion is based on letters and 
annual reports from forty-one university 
libraries. The reeords of these libraries 
disclose a striking inerease in their useful- 
ness during the last twenty-five years. At 
Clark University, about a volume and a 
half is used now to every one used in 1912; 
at Chicago, Nebraska and Teachers College 
each, about three volumes to every one used 
hen; at Northwestern, about six volumes 
‘) every one; at Illinois, nine volumes to 
one; at Cineinnati, twelve volumes to one; 
at North Carolina, four hundred volumes 
t) one. Add together the totals for re- 
orded use at Chicago, Cincinnati, North- 
western, Oregon and North Carolina, draw 
an imaginary graph to a scale of 100 vol- 
mes for 1927-28, and it will read, for 
selected years, as follows: 1914-15, 25.2; 
1918-19, 34.2; 1922-23, 65.6; 1927-28, 100; 
1932-33, 111.6; and 1936-37, 129.4. 

Obviously, we are not warranted in con- 
luding that, since the ratio of increased 
ise at two libraries differs, their present 
effectiveness differs accordingly and in 
iuathematical proportion. All the above 
ligures authorize us to say is that these 
libraries, considered distributively, show 
iereased use; and, understood in this 
‘A session of the annual midwinter conference 
f the American Library Association, held in Chi- 


ago, December, 1937, was devoted to trends in 
“ The paper on university 


ue use 


of libraries. 
‘braries is summarized here. 


sense, they may be taken as an illustration 
of what university librarians report to be 
a general trend. 

Not only has the curve for library use 
risen sharply during the last quarter of a 
century ; on the whole, it has risen steadily, 
even during the period of the depression. 
Data were available for twenty-three li- 
braries as far back as 1927—28—the year 
which is used as a sort of base line for this 
study. The curve followed by the grand 
totals for the ten years swings upward, 
with declines for 1929-80 and 1933-34, 
from 7,774,426 volumes for 1927-28 to 10,- 
817,424 volumes in 1936-37. This is an 
increase over the whole period of 39.11 per 
cent. 

So much for total use. What about the 
individual student? Is he making more 
extensive use of his library than his elder 
brother made a decade or so ago, or is the 
mentioned increase merely the result of 
increased enrolment? Table 1 provides the 
answer to this question so far as the twenty- 
three libraries under consideration are con- 
cerned. Between 1927-28 and 1936-37, the 
number of persons using these libraries 
inereased from 193,960.8 to 223,428.0. This 
is an increase of 15.19 per cent. as compared 
with an increase of 39.11 per cent. for re- 
corded use. Stated differently, the average 
number of volumes per student used at 
these twenty-three libraries increased from 
40.08 in 1927-28 to 48.41 in 1936-37—a 
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gain of 20.78 per cent. for the ten-year 
period. 

Table 1 will repay still closer study. 
Roughly speaking, the size of the univer- 
sity community has, in the last decade, 
increased only about half as fast as re- 
corded use. Both recorded use and per 
capita use strike their lowest marks in 
1929-30. The only other break in the up- 
ward swing of the curve for recorded use 
comes in 1933-34, the year when the uni- 
The three 
years when enrolments were lowest (1932- 
35) were times of intensive use for libraries 


versity community was smallest. 
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Tulane. Duke reports a large increase jy 
use, including a per capita increase in the 
last twenty-five years of 285 per cent. 
Rapid increase in the use of the Tulane 
Library, writes Mr. McComb, ‘‘dates from 
about 1929... In the next few years. 
circulation increased several hundred per 
cent. This trend was continuing until two 
or three years ago, when it reached a sort 
of plateau where it has remained.”’ 
Several of the forty-one libraries report 
that the curve for library use in the last 
few years tends to level off. The tendency 
is apparent in Table 1. While total re. 


TABLE 1 
SUMMARIES DEALING WITH RECORDED USE OF TWENTY-THREE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES! 





Total recorded Per cent. recorded 
use of 23 libraries use in 1927-28 


Total persons 
regularly using 


Per cent. 
per ca pita 
use in 
1927-28 


Per cent. 
persons in 
1927-28 


Per capita 
libraries? use 





DoS 

Owe 
- } 
= 


OuPpDe 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1: 
1 
1: 
1 
1: 


100.0 
103.8 
107.4 
106.5 
106.2 

97.9 

92.5 

98.1 
106.9 
115.1 


100.0 
100.5 

92.0 
102.4 
110.3 
125.0 
129.1 
129.3 
125.7 


120.7 


193.960.8 
201,482.1 
208,462.3 
206,590.9 
206,160.0 
189,941.5 





1 Brown, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbia, Cornell, Ti 


nois, Iowa State, Iowa University, Louisiana, McGill, Michi- 


an, Minnesota, North Carolina, Northwestern, Ohio State, Oregon, Peabody, Princeton, Southern California, Stan- 


ford, Temple, Tennessee and Toronto. 


2? Figures under this heading are intended to signify resident members of the university community who may 


be expected to use the library as part of the ordinary day’s work—in particular, students, members of the staff of 
instruction and research, ete. Registrars were asked to give separate statistics for the regular session and the 
summer session in the case of both students and faculty. Figures for part-time students and faculty were con- 
verted into full-time equivalent, while those for summer students and faculty were reduced to what would approxi- 
mate the equivalent for the regular year. In other words, the figures in the table represent, so far as possible, the 
equivalent of full-time persons for a full academic year in much the same way that course credits, whether given 
in the regular year or in the summer, represent the same basic credit units. In the case of Brown University, it 
Was possible to isolate student use from faculty use; consequently, only student use and student enrolment have 
been taken into account. In the case of four other institutions which were unable to supply figures for faculty, 
figures for student enrolment only were used, despite the fact that total recorded use, in each instance, includes 


both student use and faculty use. 


so far as the individual was concerned. 
Per capita use reaches its peak in the bien- 
nium, 1933-35. 

The eighteen other libraries reporting 
were unable to supply comparable statistics 
covering the minimum ten-year period. Of 
these eighteen, three report a decline in use 
in recent years. Although a few of the 
remaining fifteen libraries are indefinite, 
most of them report substantial gains. 
Among the latter are California, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins and Yale. Typical of other 
libraries in the same group are Duke and 


corded use mounts steadily, per capita use 
reaches a plateau in 1932-33, where it re- 
mains until 1935-36. There is a slight 
decline in 1936-87. 

While it is too early perhaps to under- 
stand fully the meaning of this plateau and 
the subsequent decline, a study of a par- 
ticular example may throw some light on 
what is taking place. At the University 
of Illinois, the average number of volumes 
used per student dropped from 80.13 in 
1932-33 to 68.41 in 1936-37. This drop of 
11.72 volumes in four years is the largest 
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to come to my attention. In analyzing the 
factors which produce this result, it should 
he noticed, first of all, that records of use 
at the University of Illinois show a steady 
increase as far back as they go, while 68.41 
volumes for each student represent an in- 
erease of 83 per cent. over 1917-18 and 197 
per cent. over 1912-13. In the second place, 
the pick-up in enrolment which converts 
this total inerease into a per capita decrease 
ie, the librarian of the University of 
Illinois points out, to the size of the lower 
classes. In the four-year period, the under- 
graduate enrolment, steadily swelling by 
incoming freshmen and sophomores, in- 
creased 26.4 per cent., whereas the graduate 
enrolment inereased only 9.2 per cent. 
This being true, it seems logical to conclude 
that the drop in per capita use is due pri- 
‘ily to the recent pick-up in enrolment, 

| recruits coming mainly from the lower 
division, where library use is expected to 
be the least. If this conclusion is well 
founded and if Illinois is at all representa- 
tive, then the shape of the curve for per 
capita use offers no cause for very grave 
Instead, the drop, such as it is, 
seem to be the normal thing to 


eoncern. 
would 
expect 

The story of use told by library statistics 
is incomplete, and, to a certain extent unil- 
Incomplete because confined 
strictly to recorded use; unilluminating be- 
cause confined to results, with no clue as 
to what produced them. The rest of the 
discussion will be devoted to factors which, 
during the last quarter of a century, have 
conditioned library use. So far as possible, 
attention will be confined to the university 
although some of the factors 
treated, to be sure, will have bearing on 
libraries of more than one particular type. 


luminating, 


library, 


Tue Universtry LIBRARY AND THE PRroc- 
RESS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


In the last quarter of a century, aca- 
demic standards have risen. Faculties have 
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improved their methods of instruction. 
Curricula have been revised so drastically 
that an academic Rip Van Winkle return- 
ing to his campus the first time since the 
world war would scarcely recognize the 
educational program he left behind him. 
Even the very purposes of higher education 
have been redefined with a view to making 
our graduates more at home in a world of 
print and people. 

If I pass reluctantly over these very 
important educational changes, it is because 
they are fairly well known and because 
they have fully as much bearing on college 
libraries as upon university libraries, per- 
haps more. In reading the letters from 
university librarians, one is struck by the 
recurrence of such statements as these: ‘‘Of 
course, this is an entirely different institu- 
tion now in 1937 from what it was in 
1912’’; ‘‘The University of — Library 
is undergoing and has undergone such 
rapid development that it can scarcely be 
considered as normal in discussing or dis- 
cerning trends.’’ Concealed beneath these 
disarming remarks lies a development which 
should not be passed over too hurriedly. 
I refer to that forward educational move- 
ment which has given us—or is giving us— 
in American education a type of institution 
sufficiently distinctive in purpose, scope 
and equipment to be designated a univer- 
sity instead of a college. The term ‘‘uni- 
versity,’’ of course, is highly ambiguous; 
but, since about 1880, it has gradually come 
to refer to an institution of learning having 
a structure of varying complexity and a 
program of systematic study leading to an 
advanced degree, particularly the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. Fifty years ago, 
graduate study was in its swaddling 
clothes. ‘‘Organized post-graduate work in 
this country practically began with the 
opening of the Johns Hopkins University 
in 1876, and of the original faculty of arts, 
science, and medicine, almost every mem- 
ber had been a student in Germany and 
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some of them in France and England as 
well.’’? The relative importance of Euro- 
pean universities had diminished somewhat 
by the time we entered the world war, but 
that period which is bracketed by the close 
of the war and the beginning of the depres- 
sion saw American universities for the first 
time begin to attain the level which existed 
in Europe, especially Germany, prior to 
1914. This was a period marked by aggres- 
sive leadership on the part of university 
boards of administration; a period notable 
for its generous gifts from foundations and 
private citizens; a period when new 
scholars came to our campuses and when 
new laboratories and new library buildings 
arose. 

This chapter in the history of American 
education can not be treated adequately 
without giving considerable space to the 
leadership of librarians, many of whom are 
still A study of the annual 
reports of the period shows clearly that the 
thinking of these librarians has often been 
well out in front with that of other educa- 
tional statesmen of the day; and the collec- 
tions they built up, while they follow the 
larger aims of the local institution in a 
veneral way, have frequently modified those 
aims and set learned communities to work 


among us. 


in new directions. 


BUDGETS AND BooK COLLECTIONS 


The larger educational movement just 
mentioned has perhaps had a more direct 
bearing upon the prestige of the Amer- 
ican university library in learned circles 
throughout the world than it has had upon 
local circulation statistics. When we get 
down to brass tacks, we know that one of 
the chief reasons for the spectacular in- 
crease in the use of university libraries lies 
in the rapid improvement of university 
book collections. How rapid that improve- 
ment has been is indicated by a description 

2 Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 
Bulletin No. 6 (February, 1937), p. 1. 
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of the growth of fourteen university ]j. 
braries.? The total number of volumes jy 
these libraries mounted from 5,036,406 in 
1912-13 to 8,693,347 in 1924-25 to 14,200. 
662 in 1936-37, or an increase in size of 
181.9 per cent. in twenty-five years. The 
latter part of this period, of course, hag 
brought the most rapid growth. These 
fourteen libraries added to their collection 
227,385 volumes in the year 1912-13, 375. 
904 in 1924-25, 590,400 in 1936-37. Addi- 
tions for 1936-37 show an increase of 159.6 
per cent. over 1912-13, whereas those for 
1924-25 show an increase of 65.3 per cent. 
over 1912-13. 

More library materials have been used 
in recent years, then, partly because more 
materials are available. Outside a 
handful of libraries, research collections in 
1912-13 were very limited in number and 
uneven in value. On the whole, they ex- 
plored intensively a few of the smaller 
islands—not the continents—in the ocean 
of man’s experience. Systematic collection 
of research materials for broad subject 


now 


fields was to come later. 

The period of systematic development, 
inaugurated shortly after the world war, 
really started when recognition of the in- 
dispensable place of the library in modern 
investigation began to take solid root in 
university budgets. The deepening finan- 
cial interest of universities in their libraries 
is indicated by the fact that thirteen of the 
fourteen universities mentioned above in- 
creased their expenditures for books, per!- 
odicals and binding® from $305,266.59 in 


8 California, Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, Ili 
nois, Iowa, Louisiana, Johns Hopkins, North Caro 
lina, Northwestern, Oregon, Princeton, Texas and 
Yale. 

4The University of Texas is omitted because 
data are not available for 1912-13. 

5In the discussion which followed the reading 
of the paper at the midwinter conference, it was 
pointed out from the floor that any very extensiv' 


comparison of library budgets over a period of 
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led to better library facilities, more books, 


1912-13 to $668,994.12 in 1924-25 to $1,006,- 
and trained librarians.’’ 


568.09 in 1936-37. The increase over 1912- 
13 is 119.1 per cent. for 1924-25, 229.7 per 
cent. for 1936-37. 

No diseussion of library budgets would 
be complete without brief reference to the 
change which the last twenty-five years 
have seen in university administration. 
Suppose we take an anonymous example or 
two. One librarian writes that his institu- 
tion first began to come into its own early 


CHANGES IN THE TYPE OF PATRON SERVED 
BY UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The typical student served by university 
libraries is doing more advanced work to- 
day than formerly. Comparative figures 
for graduate and 
ments were not available for this study; 
but Table 2 compari- 


undergraduate enrol- 


makes possible a 


TABLE 2 


Degree conferred 1933-34 1935-36 


Baccalaureate degrees .. 38,552 61,285 83,065 91,623 122,538 119,853 143,125 
Graduate degrees* ..... #,853 9,261 13,834 16,832 21,655 20,442 21,011 
Doctorates? ..cccccecce 532 1,064 1,447 2,024 2,900 2,796 2,768 





*(Graduate degrees include master’s degrees, advanced engineering degrees and doctorates, exeluding M.D., 


D.D.S., ete. 
+ This series of figures includes the ‘‘total number of Ph.D. degrees conferred, including D.Science, ete., not 





including M.D., D.D.S., ete.” 


in the 1920’s, when a new president came 

the university, ‘fan enterprising, pro- 
man. He realized . . . the 
importance of the library, and with his 
cooperation the librarian was able to bring 
about additions to the collection and 
‘hanges in the housing of the material.’’ 
In another university, the president during 
the teens of the century, the librarian tells 
is, ‘‘maintained that students and faculty 
should use the Publie Library, so he con- 
starved the university library 
throughout his administration ae 
who held office eight years dur- 
ing the twenties, ‘‘inereased library appro- 
priations every year and this attitude con- 
tinued [until depression retrenchments be- 
gan| Budgets were deeply cut in 
1932-33 and have been virtually static ever 
since.”? The examples cite an unmistak- 
able trend in university administration and 
punctuate forcibly the following quotation 
from a letter written by Dr. Walter A. Jes- 
sup: “‘College presidents for many years 
lave pushed vigorously every plan that 


eresslve 


sistently 


successor, 





ears would have to take into account fluctuations 


in the cost of library: material. 


son of types of degrees conferred by 
American colleges, universities and _ pro- 
fessional schools for selected years from 
1919-20 to 1935-36. 

The number of baccalaureate degrees in- 
creased 271 per cent. from 1919-20 to 1935— 
36, graduate degrees 332 per cent., doc- 
torates 420 per cent. These figures, it 
should be remembered, apply to colleges, 
universities and professional schools con- 
sidered together. If universities were iso- 
lated from the other institutions, it stands 
to reason that the proportion of advanced 
degrees would be even greater. 

There is some evidence that the typical 
patron of the university library, besides be- 
ing engaged in more advanced study, is 
going about his work more independently. 
He is ‘‘more self-reliant,’’ as a librarian 
from Emerson’s old neighborhood puts it. 
Perhaps this ability to work in the library 
without aid from some one else, when found 
to exist at all, is a natural concomitant of 
increasing maturity; perhaps it reflects the 
benefits of a generation of training in the 
use of the library from the high school up; 
but, whatever the explanation, the signs 
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On the 
whole, the rank and file of university stu- 
dents, from graduates to freshmen, appear 
to be rather poorly equipped to find their 


are not too encouraging as yet. 


way about in a modern library. 

So far, comment has been limited to stu- 
dents. A brief word now about the faculty. 
Committee Y of the American Association 
of University Professors found in a recent 
investigation that book purchases among 
faculty members had fallen off during the 
depression.© A number of librarians see in 
this decline the manifestation of a trend 
of no little significance toward greater 
faculty dependence upon their libraries— 
a trend particularly noticeable among the 
younger ‘*It is my belief,’’ writes 
the librarian of the University of Wash- 
ington, ‘‘that there has been a very definite 


men. 


drop in personal faculty purchases.’’ The 
librarian of the University of California 
puts the matter in a wider perspective. 
‘*It is my belief,’’ he says, ‘‘that there 
has been a tendency for faculty members 
to rely upon libraries rather than to form 
libraries of their own. This observation is 
based upon thirty years of experience and 
does not refer particularly to Stanford 
The reasons assigned for the 
the of the 
library as one of the modern necessities of 


University.’’ 


change include: acceptance 
an intellectual community, the increasing 
volume of print, the high cost of useful 
reference tools found only in libraries, in- 
creased mobility of scholars and the rise 
of the cost of living in relation to faculty 
salaries. 
KINDS OF MATERIAL USED 


point out that 
their statistics to-day stand for the use of 


University librarians 
materials which are not precisely the same 
as those used a few years ago. The most 
striking change has come with the increas- 


6 Wiley, Malcolm M., ‘‘ Depression, Recovery and 
Higher Education,’’ a report by committee Y of 
the American Association of University Professors. 


McGraw, 1937. See page 190. 
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ing use of periodicals.’? ‘‘ Noticeably in the 
sciences, but to a considerable extent jn 
other fields,’’ writes the librarian of the 
University of Cincinnati, ‘‘the use of 
periodicals is growing in importance. 
Probably 80 per cent. of faculty use of the 
chemistry library is limited to the consul- 
tation of periodicals.’’ Similarly, from 
Ohio State comes word that ‘‘there has 
been a marked increase in the use of the 
library in connection with periodical ma- 
terial, both professional and _ popular,”’ 
And so on. Expenditures for periodicals 
at the University of Washington have in. 
creased a hundred per cent. since 1923-24. 
In that year, the library spent 14 per cent. 
of its book funds for periodicals as against 
40 per cent. in 1936-37. In 1922, Brown 
University subscribed for about 1,000 peri- 
odicals; in 1936-87 for some 3,150. 
many libraries, of course, efforts to secure 
files for incomplete sets have paralleled 
this expansion of current subscription lists. 
The report from Ohio State University 
that ‘‘the use of government documents is 
steadily growing’’ brings to attention an- 
other type of material which has seen in- 
creased use in many libraries. What has 
been happening in this field is portrayed 
rather dramatically by the experience of 
the University of Michigan. In 1927-28, 
the final plea was made for funds neces- 
sary to create a Documents section in the 
library. The creation of the section was 
announced the following year, and work 
began in earnest in 1929-30, when a truck- 
load of state documents weighing ten tons 
was brought from the University of Chi- 
cago. The collection was rapidly being built 
7 The term is used loosely to refer to serial pub 
lications of various kinds without special reference 
to regularity or frequency of issue. While com: 
ments in the letters seem to intend, as a rule, the 
scholarly journal, the number of popular periodi' als 


and newspapers has, as is well known, increased 
enormously in the twentieth century and they are 


receiving their full share of use in university 


libraries. 
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yp and put in order when along came the 
jepression and swept away practically the 
salina staff of the section. The details of 
ory differ from one university to an- 

ther, but the majority of them have, in 
ecent years, been eolleeting and organizing 
many pubhe documents as funds and 
permitted. Apparently, it is one of 
the forms of service which have suffered 


Late 
st from the depression. 


ops IN THE SERVICES OF THE LIBRARY 


The methods of stimulating recreational 
reading deseribed in the letters from uni- 
sity librarians range all the way from 
pus course at the University of 
a general reading course) to the 
vstem of traveling house libraries at the 
University of Oregon. There is no doubt 
that various forms of service in this field 
are affecting brary use, but since those 
described in the letters do not differ essen- 
lv from methods used by the better col- 
leves, | pass at once to certain services 
which have had a more distinctive bearing 
n the use of university libraries. 


REFERENCE SERVICE 


Librarians have made it their business to 
encourage the production of useful works 
if reference. How rapidly the list of titles 
in this field has grown is indicated by a 
summary based on Mudge’s Guide to Refer- 
ence Books. The fifth edition lsts some 
5,102 separate titles. Of these, 245 were 
published prior to 1875, 530 from 1876 to 
1899, 410 from 1900 to 1909, 497 from 1910 
0 1919, 795 from 1920 to 1929, 675 from 
1930 to 1936.8 This growth is even more 
remarkable when the nature of the ma- 

ial is taken into account. Here are our 
assive bibliographies and indexes, union 
lists and printed catalogues, foreign ency- 

‘In making the tabulation, imprint dates were 

le initial date being used for serials and 

Thus 1867 is the only date used for Lorenz, 
only date used for the U. S. Catalog and 
is editions, supplements, ete. 
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dictionaries, ete. Publishing 


mammoth 


clopedias, 
ventures of such 
have been able to flourish largely because 
of support received from libraries, while 
the increasing volume of material which, 
because of its cost and function, is caleu- 
lated to reach the library market has prob- 
ably done as much as anything else to shift 
from the scholar’s 


proportions 


the center of gravity 
den or private study to the university 
library. 

As the size and complexity of libraries 
increase, their use becomes correspondingly 
more difficult. University librarians recog- 
nize this problem and are assuming the 
role of instructor more than formerly. ‘‘In 
all phases of our work, wherever possible,”’ 
writes the reference librarian of Princeton, 
‘it is our policy to teach men how to help 
themselves rather than to do the work for 
them, as I believe was formerly done to a 
large extent.’’ In addition to instructing 
students in the use of this complex instru- 
ment, the modern library, the university 
reference librarian seems to find himself 
ever more frequently in the role of com- 
panion in research. Correspondingly, the 
‘‘reference collection’’ serves rather more 
frequently as merely the beginning of re- 
search instead of the place where it begins 
and ends as well. The whole collection be- 
comes in reality the reference collection. 
Even the resources of the entire library 
very often prove inadequate, and the task 
of the reference librarian in consequence 
becomes one of bringing vast areas of 
printed sources, here and abroad, to bear 
upon the problem under investigation. 

The need of working intimately with 
scholars and their ideas obviously creates a 
demand for library assistants whose train- 
ing embraces more than a college degree 


plus familiarity with a special aleove of 


books near the reference desk. One method 
of meeting the situation is to add subject 
specialists to the regular reference staff. 
This is the practice favored by such insti- 
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tutions as Stanford University, where the 
librarian began to stress the need of special- 
ists in the natural and social sciences as 
far back as 1929-30. At the other extreme 
is some form of departmental library in 
charge of a separate staff of subject special- 
ists. A third plan is the research-librarian 
idea originated by Professor Harlow Shap- 
director of the Harvard College 
Observatory, and illustrated by the Car- 


ley, 


negie experiments at Cornell, Pennsylvania 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Another method, gradually being 
put into effect at Harvard, calls for a reor- 
ganization of library work by broad subject 
division (sociology, economics, history, Sla- 
vie, ete.). This plan presupposes a com- 
bination of subject and library training on 
the part of at least the head of each divi- 


‘ 


sion, who is given ‘‘complete supervision 
of the books belonging to this department 
both from the standpoint of building up the 
eollection and from making it available 
through competent cataloguing, classifica- 
tion, calendaring and the like. There will 
be one spot in the library,’’ says T. Frank- 
lin Currier in writing of the plan, ‘‘ where 
all the information about a given field will 
be readily available.’’ 


COOPERATION 


One of the most conspicuous trends in 
recent years has been toward a pyramid 
of services based on library cooperation, 
and in building this pyramid the univer- 
sity library has borne heavy responsibility 
from the beginning. From the standpoint 
of use, the best measure of these services 
is the inter-library loan. Libraries have 
been lending their books to one another for 
many years, but it is significant in this eon- 
nection that very few university libraries 
have records for such loans back of the 
1920’s. During the last decade (1927-28 
to 1936-37) borrowing and lending among 
university libraries increased very rapidly. 
The volumes borrowed (sixteen libraries) 
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increased during that period 83.1 per eent,. 
volumes lent (fifteen libraries) 100.3 per 
cent., with a total inerease for volumes bor. 
rowed and lent (fourteen libraries) of 999 
per cent. 

MIcROPHOTOGRAPHY 


In one form or another microphotog. 
raphy is making itself felt in library use, 
even though it is difficult to measure the 
effect statistically. The new form of ser- 
vice is not only making available materia] 
otherwise inaccessible; it is also checking 
requests for interlibrary loans. To cite a 
concrete example, the annual report of the 
librarian of the University of Illinois has 
each year since 1931-32 carried statistics 
of material photographed which otherwise 
would have been borrowed or lent. The 
pages photographed for the Illinois faculty 
and students and purchased from othe 
libraries range from 111 in 1931-32 to 30 
in 1936-37, while the pages photographed 
for other libraries and sold to them range 
from 110 in 1931-32 to 385 in 1936-37 
The photographie service at some univer 
sities has been less active than at Illinois, 
at others more active; but everywhere ther 
is confidence that its influence on library 
service in general is going to be great, pos- 
sibly revolutionary. 


VisuAL AND AupITORY MATERIALS VERSUs 
PRINTED MATERIALS 

It is perhaps too early to comment at 
length on the effect of the cinema and thie 
radio on the university library. The opin 
ion at one extreme takes the form of a 
complaint that these new instruments are 
creating a demand merely for digests, epit: 
omes and reviews; that our Hugos, Thack- 
erays and Mark Twains, if they are being 
seen and heard, at least are not being rea‘ 
very much. At the other extreme is tlie 


opinion that screen and radio excite intel 
lectual curiosity and thereby stimulate !™- 
terest in reading which would otherwise 


lie dormant. 
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issue as thus presented has to do 


y with general reading and, so 
ysidered, is presumably of more direct 


wern to libraries serving the general 

iblic than to those serving the serious stu- 
ient, although assuredly it is of concern 
+) them, too. Presented in another way, 
‘he question is one of the emergence of new 
forms of communication and record—de- 
vices Which serve purposes similar to those 
traditionally served by print. As supple- 
ments to printed materials, visual and 
auditory materials have significant implica- 
tions Which bear directly on library use 
and which at present are being more care- 
fully studied than ever before. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, for example, has just 
received a grant of $120,000 for further 
experiments in the field of visual and audi- 
tory instruetion, while a special office of 
radio research has been set up at Princeton 
University. The librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Texas notes the way in which phono- 
vraph records, pictures, motion pictures 
aud sound films are already being used by 
wuiversities here and there for instruction 
and research, and the experience of his 
wn institution points to increasing use in 
the future. Among very recent acquisi- 
tious at the University of Texas are men- 
tioned merely by way of illustration a set 
of records containing passages from one 

Shakespeare’s plays as recently pro- 
duced on Broadway, a set of records in 
Anglo-Saxon and an instructional film on 


yr 


THE Liprary BUILDING 

No clearer emphasis is contained in the 
etters and annual reports than that upon 
the relation of the building and physical 
apparatus in general to library use. At 
limes the reference is direct, at times indi- 
rect; but, in any event, a new day of local 
progress seldom fails to use the erection of 
4 new building as the date line. North- 
Wwestern’s circulation statisties show a de- 
cided jump in 1933, the year when the new 
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Deering Library was first opened. Illinois 
had the same experience in 1929, and so 
on. As the librarian of Louisiana State 
University points out, ‘‘the library build- 
ing, particularly that for large universities 
with their great variety of services and 
functions, is a decidedly recent develop 
ment of the last twenty years and, one 
could almost say, of the last ten years.’’ 
He goes ahead to say that, while some of 
our new buildings approach perfection, the 
ideal university library is yet to be erected. 
In a word, the whole problem of increasing 
library usefulness by improving the physi- 
cal plant is decidedly a live one at the pres- 
ent time and will undoubtedly receive a 
great deal of attention during the years 
immediately ahead. 

A glance back over the last quarter of a 
century thus reveals a number of signifi- 
Edueational reform has 
and classroom activities 
Students have come to us 


changes. 
library 


cant 

drawn 
closer together. 
in increasing numbers and their work has 
year by year advanced toward the graduate 
Professors still purchase books and 
“an no 


level. 
journals of their own, but they 
longer expect to buy all the materials they 
must have for their teaching and research. 
In consequence, they have come to depend 
less on their personal libraries and more 
on the university library. In the thinking 
of university presidents and 
trust, libraries have moved from the pe- 
riphery toward the very center of campus 
activities—a transition reflected in in- 
creased library budgets inereased 
attention to library buildings. 
themselves have created and sponsored the 
publication of valuable library tools, im- 
and belted the 
bring 


boards of 


and 
Librarians 


personnel globe 
designed to 


These far-reaching 


proved 
with 
and scholars together. 
changes have solved some problems, created 
others, but they seem to be among the most 
prominent of the factors that have condi- 
tioned the the university 
library. 


services books 


usefulness of 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


CONDEMNATION OF NAZI GERMANY missioner of Education, headed the seven speak. 

ACCORDING to press reports, leaders in edu- ers over a National Broadeasting Company 
‘ation have severely criticized recent events in network. Others participating in the program 
Germany. were: Dr. Wilbur, the Rev. Dr. George Joby. 

The university presidents who issued state- son, secretary-general of the National Catholi 
ments through the New School for Social Re- Education Association; Mrs. J. K. Pettingil), 
search were: Dr. James B. Conant, of Harvard president of the National Congress of Parent: 
University; Dr. C. A. Dykstra, of the University and Teachers; Dr. Alan Valentine, president o{ 
of Wisconsin; Dr. F. P. Graham, of the Univer- the University of Rochester; Charles B. Glenn. 
sity of North Carolina; Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, superintendent of schools of San Francisco, an( 
of the University of Chieago; Dr. Charles Sey- Mrs. Sadie Orr Dunber, president of the Gen 
mour, of Yale University, and Dr. Ray Lyman eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Wilbur. of Stanford University. 

Vilbur, of tanford University . . RESOLUTION AGAINST THE BOM. 
They issued their statements jointly with Pro- BARDMENT OF CIVILIANS 

fessor John Dewey, of Columbia University; 


' ‘ : TrusTEES of the Carnegie Endowment for 
Dr. Alvin Johnson, president of the New School 


International Peace adopted a resolution at thei 
‘or Social Research; Dr. Edward A. Ross, pro- . . . . pe 
for Social Ri earch; | = Edward A R ~~ a semi-annual meeting protesting against military 
fessor emeritus of sociology of the University 


es, rete bombardment of civilians from the air, and call 
of Wisconsin, and Charles A. Beard, historian. 


ing upon the governments of the world to mak 
prohibition of such bombardment effective. 1D) 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the en 
dowment, presided. 

The resolution of protest against aerial bom! 


“Educators of this country,” said Dr. Conant, 
“may well unite in expressing their horror at 
this latest example of barbaric spirit of the 
present German Government, a spirit which has 
‘ Oe y > is » 2 ivercities 7 ‘ .) a ° » * eye > 
already de molis hed the universities of that coun ing of civilians follows: 
try and which violates at every turn the noble ’ ; ae 
The trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for 


traditions of the German people.” ; ‘ ; age 
inti International Peace, in common with civili: 


Dr. Dykstra said that “it is past understand- peoples everywhere, are deeply shocked by the hoi 
ing that 1938 can witness what is now going on sible results of aerial bombings during the hos 
in a country which for so long Ameriean schol-  tilities now being waged and which have bee 
ars delighted to honor.” waged in recent years, and can not fail to record 
“All those who believe in freedom of the their solemn protest against the massacre en ma 
human mind and the dignity of the human spirit ftom the air of innocent men, women and clildren, 


. 9 re ~ at} ivate erty of 
must be outraged at recent events in termany,” and the wanton destruction of private propert) 


said Dr, Hutchins. a soared character. 
The German leaders were branded by Dr. song atin’ a the Eee ; 
ee : . js : , warfare, efforts have been made through interna 
Wilbur as “the enemies of mankind and a peril giona] agreements to limit its sphere. The Hagu 
to our civilization.” Professor Ross stated that onferences of 1899 and 1907 agreed to prohibit 
the treatment of the Jews “diseredits dictator- the launching of projectiles and explosives fro 
ships, and shows what can happen when too balloons or by other methods of a similar nat 

much is made of race. Let all decent men here Again at The Hague in 1923, after the experiences 
redouble their determination that the like shall of the World War, the delegates of the British 
Empire, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and 
the United States, pursuant to a resolution of th 
Conference on the Limitation of Armament 

Washington in 1922, adopted a report which recom 


mended that aerial bombardment for the purpos 


never stain democratic America.” 

Professor Dewey, Dr. Johnson, Professor 
Beard and Dr. Graham asserted that we are pro- 
foundly of the belief that leaders of the eduea- 


tional world must speak out in condemnation of  o¢ terrorizing the civilian population, or destroying 


the unspeakable crime in Nazi Germany, which or damaging private property not of military chat 
is a blow at our civilization.” acter, or of injuring non-combatants, is prohibited. 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Com- The trustees believe that these stipulations should 
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ght to publie attention, and urge in the 
)f the common humanity of all peoples and 
eservation of the civilization of all nations, 


governments and responsible public offi- 

take steps to make effective the prohibition 
bombardment of civilian communities, in- 
1en, women and children, in the course of 

es, Whether in formally declared war or 


Among those present at the meeting were 
William Bullitt, United States Ambassador to 
France; Robert A. Taft, United States Senator- 
elect from Ohio; John W. Davis, formerly Am- 
bassador to Great Britain, and Frank O. Lowden, 
. Governor of Illinois. 


toarmeyr 
LOTTt 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 
sum of $13,825,508 was deposited in 
school savings by 2,753,682 school ehil- 
8,483 schools during the year ending 
), aecording to reports made to the Sav- 
Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
n, made publie by W. Espey Albig, secre- 
{ the division. Of this amount, $3,240,460 
ed on deposit at the close of the year, a 
of $1,420,372, or 30 per cent., in net 
over the previous year. Deposits de- 
| by $433,281, or 3 per cent.; the number 
ticipants deereased 69,564, or 2 per cent., 
e number of schools participating de- 
551, or 6 per cent. 
deerease was attributed to the effects of 
Mr. Albig said: 
lecrease in net savings pays eloquent tribute 
value of the amassed savings in aiding the 
The deposits decreased by less than 
), but the net deposits, the amount remain- 


the bank after withdrawals, decreased by 
The story of 


yression, 


lian three times that amount. 
ssion as written in school savings runs 
with that of the previous one. Some banks, 
of the expense, cease to act as depositories, 
funds achieved through school savings are 

to aid the family budget. When conditions 
more nearly normal, the slow accumulation 


again, 


report shows that the grammar schools or 
chools in 43 eities or towns had 100 per 
ot their enrolments participating in the 
ir school savings. 

grammar schools with this “honor roll” 
are those of: 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pawtucket, R. I.; Hudson, 
N. Y.; East Providence, R. I.; Auburn, Me.; 
Winchester, Mass.; Hibbing, Minn.; Dover, N. J.; 
Duquesne, Pa.; Bristol, R. I.; Newport, R. I.; 
R. I.; Winter, Calif.; South Windsor, 
Conn.; Lake Forest, Ill.; Toms River, N. J.; 
Ballston Spa, N. Y.; Catskill, N. Y.; Clarence, 
N. Y.; Coxsackie, N. Y.; Fonda, N. Y.; Downing- 
town Industrial School, Pa., and Manheim, Pa. 


Warren, 


The high schools with 100 per cent. partieipa- 
tion were in: 

Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pawtucket, R. I.; Gardiner, 
Me.; Milford, Mass.; Winchester, Mass.; Hib- 
bing, Minn.; Dover, N. J.; Mt. Holly, N. J.; 
Toms River, N. J.; Ballston Spa, N. Y.; Catskill, 
N. Y.; Clarence, N. Y.; Coxsackie, N. Y.; Fonda, 
N. Y.; Bridgeville, Pa.; Duquesne, Pa.; Manheim, 
Pa.; Bristol, R. I.; East Providence, R. I.; New- 
port, R. I., and Warren, R. I. 


STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT AT 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

A CONFERENCE on student self-government was 
recently held at Cornell University between Pres- 
ident Edmund Ezra Day and members of the 
Student Council, which has twenty-one members, 
elected by the students. 

Dr. Day stressed the importance of gaining ex- 
perience in democratic living while acquiring a 
formal education. He mentioned three necessi- 
ties in the process of democratic living—first, the 
art of critical thinking; second, the exercise of 
“appropriate individual restraint,” and, third, 
the assumption by individuals of personal re- 
sponsibility in political affairs. Impressed with 
the evident lack of self-imposed restraint among 


college students in general and a prevailing dis- 


interest in self-government, Dr. Day said that 
college students faced the alternative “of being 
governed by imposition of authority from with- 
out.” While the Student Council at Cornell has 
been alive to its responsibilities, Dr. Day is of the 
opinion that it can do a more effective work if 
it serves as a clearing house for student opinions 
and sentiments and communicates them to the 
authorities. 
with respect to considering all well-founded sug- 


He pledged an “open door” policy 
gestions. In particular he believes that the 
regulation of the social life of students should be 
a major function of student self-government. 
Walter H. Foertsch, president of the council, 
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presented a six-point program of increased ac- 


tivities for the current year. They ineluded: 


Presenting to the Board of Trustees a careful 
survey of student opinion on all major matters 
involving students. Among items under this head 
student opinion will be ascertained regarding a 
proposed increase in the general recreational fee. 

Obtaining a definite voice in athletic policies 
affecting students as a whole, such as the price of 
admission to athletic contests. 

Obtaining definite powers of action in matters 
affecting student conduct. 

Obtaining a vital réle in a greatly modified and 
expanded program of freshman orientation. 


, 


Developing a ‘‘House Plan’’ of government and 
activities in the separate units of the men’s resi- 
dential halls. 

Conducting a survey of student housing condi- 
tions which will provide better living facilities for 


students. 


The conference is expected to bring tangible 
results in the solution of mutual problems and to 
develop a greater degree of student responsi- 
bility. It is the opinion of Dr. Day that the most 
important benefit to be gained from the whole 
the 


Therefore, it is of ex- 


program of student government is *arry- 
over into community life. 
treme importance to make the program a live and 
vital one so that participation in student govern- 
ment may be comparable to a training school for 


rood citizenship. 


EDUCATION AT THE GOLDEN GATE 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 

EpucaTIon at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition in 1939 is to be shown under the aus- 
pices of the California Commission appointed 
by Governor Frank F. Merriam. 

California Schools reports that a state-wide 
committee of school people has been named by 
The state 
committee 
from among its members consisting of Joseph 
P. Nourse, chairman; Walter F. 
W. Cloud, E. W. 


The subject of 


the chairman of the state commission. 
group has organized an executive 
Dexter, Roy 
Jacobsen and A. J. Cloud. 
the 


“Interpreting Modern 


educational program is 


Trends in Education.” 
Within the limits of time and the funds avail- 
able, the exhibits, displays and activities of 
school work will be those that best illustrate the 
trends in modern education, from the nursery 


school through the junior college, and on to the 
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university. With the exhibits as background, 
there will be schedules of student competitions 
radio dramas, musical productions and festivals 
motion pictures and a series of forms and dis. 
cussion groups. In addition, there will be inst). 
tutes, lectures and public meetings. 

By means of these various activities (alj. 
fornia education will be shown as the unifying 
force in a democratic state. It is designed to 
show California education as an integrated plan, 
with emphasis given to all phases of schoo! 
work and to all educational levels. The entire 
exposition will serve as a laboratory for stu. 
dents and observers. The exhibits and displays, 
wherever located, will furnish subjects for dis. 
cussions in group meetings. The lectures, jp- 
stitutes and public meetings will present to vis. 
itors the latest in education, in science and ar 
and musie and the fields of industry, commerce 
and citizenship. 


CONFERENCE OF THE INTER-AMER- 
ICAN CENTER OF THE GEORGE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

CAN the United States retain Latin American 
trade and cultural relations against German, 
Italian and Japanese competition? This ques 
tion will be the topie for discussion at the winter 
conference of the Inter-American Center of the 
George Washington University on December 6, 7 
and 8, to be held those evenings in the auditorium 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Coming at a time when the question of rela- 
tions among the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere has assumed importance, and when eyes 
are fixed on the results sought by the Congress 
of American States to be held at Lima, Peru, the 
conference in Washington is expected to be even 
more widely attended than was last year’s cou- 
ference of the Inter-American Center, which 
drew more than 2,500 persons from Washington 
and near-by states. Speakers on the progra 
are: 

Tuesday, December 6.—James 8. Carson, vice 
president of the American and Foreign Power Com 
pany; Senator Theodore Francis Green, of Rhode 
Island, member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the United States Senate, who recently returned 
from a three months’ trip through South America, 
and Max O’Rell Truitt, member of the United 
States Maritime Commission. 

Wednesday, December 7.—The Honorable Wil 
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iam R. Castle, former Under Secretary of State; 

Edmund A. Walsh, regent of the Georgetown 

rsity School of Foreign Service, and Dr. 

ir Deerin Call, permanent executive secretary 

United States Group of the Interparlia- 

ntary Union, secretary of the American Peace 

i ty and editor of World Affairs. 

: December 8—Warren lL. Pierson, 

Export-Import Bank; P. M. 

Haight, secretary-treasurer of International Gen- 

ral Electrie Company, and William K. Jackson, 
vice-president of the United Fruit Company. 


Thursday, 


nresident of the 


Each speech will be followed by general dis- 
4ussion led by a panel of experts which will in- 
clude journalists who have specialized in inter- 
national relations, edueators and diplomatists. 


MEDALS OF THE COLLEGE OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK FOR DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE 

MepaLs for distinguished post-graduate at- 
and for service to the College of the 

New York were awarded to nine alumni 

the college at the fifty-eighth annual dinner 
{ the Associate Alumni on November 19 in the 


llotel Roosevelt. More than five hundred grad- 
iites, trustees and members of the staff attended. 
Professor Donald A. Roberts is alumni secretary. 

The recipients of Townsend Harris Medals 
for general achievement were: Robert William 
Bonynge, ’82, ex-congressman; Dr. Lewis Free- 
man Mott, ’83, formerly head of the English 
department at the City College; General John 


FP. O'Ryan, ’95, lawyer and former police ecom- 


sioner; Waldemar Kaempffert, ’97, science 
editor of The New York Times, and Dr. Morris 
aphael Cohen, ’00, emeritus professor of phi- 
losophy at the eollege. 

The four men who received Alumni Service 
Medals were: James W. Hyde, ’81, for thirty- 
three years a trustee of the college; Dr. Nelson 
P. Mead, ’99, acting president of the college; 
Mark Eisner, ’05, formerly chairman of the 
Board of Higher Education, and Murray Levine, 
‘5, a leader in the house plan project for stu- 
dents at the college. 

The medals were established through a gift of 
the class of 1906 at their twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary dinner seven years ago. 

The prineipal address was delivered by Dr. 
James G. McDonald, director of the Brooklyn 


Institute of Arts and Science and formerly high 
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commissioner of the League of Nations for 
Refugees from Germany, who spoke on “The 
Foreign Scene.” Other speakers were Acting 
President Mead, who made his first publie re- 
port on events at the college; Ordway Tead, 
chairman of the Board of Higher Edueation; 
Dr. Earle F. Palmer, ’88, professor emeritus of 
rhetoric in the college, who spoke for the fifty- 
year class, and David E. Grant, attorney, for the 
twenty-five-year class. A gift was presented for 
his class by Dr. Philip R. V. Curoe, professor of 
education in Hunter College. 

Waldemar Kaempffert, president of the Asso- 
ciate Alumni, was toastmaster. The invoeation 
was read by Rev. Dr. John Henry Bell, ’88, 
pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of New Rochelle, N. Y. 


CONFERENCE ON VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 

VOCATIONAL counselors of fifteen New York 
City high schools and officers of the Division of 
Guidance and Placement in the city school sys- 
November 18 at 
Stevens Institute of Technology, at the invita- 
tion of the New York Engineers Committee on 
The 
established by New York sections of national 


tem attended a conference on 


Student Guidance. committee has been 
engineering societies to provide competent gui- 
dance for young men considering engineering 
This first 


the engineers with school advisers. 


meeting of 
Arthur G. 
Hayden, consulting engineer and member of 


as a eareer. was the 


the Westchester County Park Commission, pre- 
Dr. Harvey N. Davis, 
president of Stevens Institute, spoke at the 
luncheon meeting, discussing research in voea- 


sided at the conference. 


tional aptitudes now being conducted at the col- 
lege and also the general problem of student 
selection from the point of view of the colleges 
of engineering. 

Members of the Engineers Committee attend- 
ing the conference were: Arthur G. Hayden, 
chairman, representing the American Society of 
Civil Engineers; William H. Larkin, secretary, 
representing the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers; Dr. H. C. Parmelee, editor of 
The Engineering and Mining Journal, repre- 
senting the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers; Professor Frank H. 
Tallman, of Cooper Union, for the American 
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Institute of Electrical Engineers; Chester 
Knowles, for the American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, and E. H. Krieg, E. W. Har- 
rington and N. H. Memory, all representing the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Representing the New York schools 
were: Charles E. Smith, director of the Division 
of Guidance and Placement, and Charles E. 
O’Toole, Grace Brennan, Jesse Adams and Grace 
Laleger, of the Division; Robert B. Brodie, 
principal of Seward Park High School; Her- 
man EK. Mantel, High School of Science; F. C. 
Panuska, Stuyvesant High School; Dorothy R. 
Lewis, DeWitt Clinton High School; Margaret 
J. Drake, James Monroe High School; Estella 
Unna, Theodore Roosevelt High School; Nettie 
Winkler, Abraham Lincoln High School; Har- 
old A. Taylor, Technical High 
School; Frieda S. Lewis, Thomas Jefferson 
High School; Marguerite W. Pitkin, Bayside 
High School; Isabelle Mason, Bryant High 
School; Katherine S. Merrell, Far Rockaway 
High School; Margaret B. Dalman, Grover 
Cleveland High School; Elizabeth Brogan, An- 
drew Jackson High School; Elizabeth R. Pen- 
dry, Richmond Hill High School. 

President Davis, addressing the conference 
group, described tests useful in determining a 
student’s natural inclinations, interests and apti- 
tudes as distinguished from his training. 


high 


Brooklyn 


DINNER OF THE PUBLIC EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

THE dinner meeting of the Publie Education 
Association, with sixty-nine other civic and social 
welfare organizations participating, will be held 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, on 
Monday evening, November 28. The meeting 
will bring together educators and leaders of 
citizen and welfare groups to hear the findings 
and recommendations of the two-year study of 
the public schools of New York State, which has 


just been completed by a committee of the Board 
of Regents under Owen D. Young. 

The dinner will provide the first public dis- 
cussion in New York City of this inquiry into the 
character and cost of publie education in the 


State of New York. The subject to be discussed 
at the dinner, “Education for American Life,” is 
also the title of the regents’ report. The inquiry 
was made possible by a grant of half a million 
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dollars by the General Edueation Board. The 
report will be published shortly before the 
meeting. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, will preside. 
the dinner, in addition to Dr. Butler, will pe: 
John Lord O’Brian, member of the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New 
York; Luther H. Gulick, director of the Regents’ 
Inquiry; Owen D. Young, chairman of the Re. 
gents’ Committee on the Inquiry, and James 
Marshall, president of the New York City Board 
of Education. The meeting will be opened by 
William B. Nichols, president of the Public 
Education Association. 

The extent of public interest in the Regents’ 
report is indicated by the sixty-nine partici- 
These are as follows: 


Speakers at 


pating organizations. 


Advisory Board on Industrial Education; Amer 
ican Association of University Women; Associated 
Experimental Schools; Big Brother Movement; 
Brooklyn Free Kindergarten Association; Brook 
lyn Juvenile Protective Association; Brooklyn 
Parks and Playgrounds Committee; Camp Fire 
Girls; Catholic Big Sisters; Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York; Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York; Child Study 
Association of America; Children’s Aid Society; 
Children’s Welfare Federation of New York City; 
Christodora House; Citizens Budget Commission; 
City Affairs Committee of New York; City Club 
of New York; Civil Service Reform Association; 
Committee on Neighborhood Health Development; 
Family Adjustment Society of Queens; First 
District Dental Society; Greater New York Federa 
tion of Churches; Greater New York Safety Coun- 
cil; Greenwich House; Hudson Guild; Irvington 
House; Jewish Board of Guardians; Jewish Vaca- 
tion Association; Junior League of the City of 
New York; Lenox Hill Neighborhood Association; 
Bronx County Medical Society; Merchants Asso 
ciation; National Committee for Mental Hygiene; 
New York State Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
National Council of Jewish Women, Brooklyn and 
New York Sections; National Self Government 
Committee; New York School for Social Research; 
New York Academy of Medicine; New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor; 
New York Child Labor Committee; New York City 
League of Women Voters; New York Heart Ass0- 
ciation; New York Kindergarten Association; New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing; Parents 
League of New York; Park Association of the City 
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Progressive Education Association; 
\ffairs Committee, New York Society for 
Culture; Queensboro Council for Social 


Regional Plan Association; School Art 

: Special Committee on Child Welfare, Med- 

| Society of the County of N. Y.; Teachers 
‘nild Associates; Union Settlement ; United Neigh- 


| Houses of New York; United Parents 
ns; Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service; 
Adjustment Bureau for Girls; Vocea- 

| Serviee for Juniors; Welfare Council of New 


Women’s City Club of New York; 


Women’s University Club; Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Brooklyn and Queens; Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the City of New York; 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the City 
of New York; Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Queens and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Association. 

The dinner is open to the public. Arrange- 
ments are in charge of a committee, headed by 
Mrs. Samuel A. Lewisohn, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Publie Education Asso- 
ciation. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JosiAn H. PENNIMAN, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was elected chairman of 
rd of Trustees of the Carnegie Founda- 
the Advancement of Teaching at the 
u meeting held on November 15. Dr. 
Ernest H. Lindley, chaneellor of the University 
Kansas, was eleeted vice-chairman, and Dr. 
Henry Merritt Wriston, president of Brown 
University, seeretary. As retiring chairman of 
the board, Dr. Frederick C. Ferry, formerly 
president of Hamilton College, presided at the 
ting. Eugene Allen Gilmore, president of 
the State University of Iowa, and Robert Charles 
Wallace, prineipal of Queen’s University, On- 
tario, were elected trustees. Dr. Ferry and Dr. 
William Allan Neilson, president of Smith Col- 
lege, were elected to the executive committee. 
Dr. Walter A. Jessup, formerly president of the 
State University of Iowa, is president of the 
foundation. 

Dr. Joan H. Finuey, who will be seventy-five 
years old on February 4, 1939, has retired as 
editor-in-chief of The New York Times, of which 

has been one of the editors for the past seven- 
teen years. Dr. Finley has been president of 
Knox College, professor of polities at Princeton 
University, president of the College of the City 

New York, commissioner of education and 
president of the University of the State of New 
York. Charles Merz has been appointed editor 
in charge of the editorial page. Mr. Merz has 
been on the editorial staff of The New York 
Times since 1931, having been previously asso- 
ciate editor of the New York World. 

Dr. RanpotpH T. Conapon, principal of the 
Potsdam State Normal School, has presented his 


} 
ne 


resignation to the Commissioner of Education of 
the State of New York, Dr. Frank P. Graves. 
Dr. Congdon plans to retire on February 1. 
His resignation was accepted “with regret.” 
CHRISTOPHER Mor ey, the author, has been 
appointed a special lecturer in the department 
of English of Adelphi College. Mr. Morley will 
give a series of lectures on “Literature as Com- 
panionship” each Tuesday and Thursday, be- 
ginning with the second term in February, 1939. 


Dr. G. L. FREEMAN has been promoted to an 
associate professorship of psychology at North- 
western University. James Egan and Louis 
Krasno have received research appointments in 
the Laboratory of Psychophysiology. 


NEw faculty appointments at Washington Col- 
lege, Chestertown, Md., include Helen Mills, of 
Fredericksburg, Va., as assistant professor of 
education, and Roy M. Chatters, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, as instructor in biology. 


At New York University, Ormand J. Drake, 
formerly director of the Speech Clinic at Lansing, 
Mich., and a former member of the faculty at 
Princeton University, has been appointed chair- 
man of the department of speech and dramaties 
at the University College. Dr. Robert Freiherr 
von Heine-Geldern, authority on Far Eastern 
art, has been appointed lecturer on fine arts in 
the Graduate School. He was formerly an asso- 
ciate professor of art and archeology at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. Dr. Georg Strassmann has 
been appointed a member of the department of 
forensic medicine at the College of Medicine. 
He was formerly medical examiner of Breslau 
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and associate professor of forensic and social 
medicine at the university there. 

At the request of the Executive Board of the 
State Committee on Educational Exhibits, Dr. 
Walter F. Dexter, California State Superinten- 
dent of Publie 
responsibility for the exhibits on behalf of the 
He has named Dr. Ira W. Kibby, 


chief of the Bureau of Business Edueation, to 


Instruction, has assumed the 


department. 


serve as the representative of the department. 
Dr. Kibby will have the title of director of edu- 
His assistant will be Mrs. 


cational exhibits. 


Vesta Muehleisen. 
Dr. ©. 


habilitation 


A. Swanson, formerly vocational re- 
the State 
Department of Education, has been appointed 
psychologist for Stillwater the 
State Board of Control. His work in the prison 


counselor in Minnesota 


Prison under 
will involve the testing and counseling of prison 
inmates with the view of facilitating their return 


to voeational life upon their release. 


At the Office of Education, Charles N. Fuller- 
ton, of Washington, Ind., has been named ¢on- 
sultant in employee-employer relations, and 
S. Moore, of 


pointed consultant in publie service occupations. 


Lyman Chicago, has been ap- 
Both will work in the voeational education divi- 
the 


Wright, assistant 


sion under immediate direction of J. C. 


commissioner for vocational 


edueation. 

CHARLES LD. Hurrey, who has acted as gen- 
the 
Relations Among Foreign Students for the past 


eral secretary of Committee on Friendly 
twenty-three years, has resigned and has left on 
to South America, where he 
Ralph C. Scott has 


been appointed to follow Mr. Hurrey as secre- 


an extended visit 
will deliver some lectures. 


tary of the Committee on Friendly Relations. 
Mr. Seott organized the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Chile and was in charge of its 
activities for ten years. Last year he was asso- 
ciate general and international secretary of the 
University of California Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 
Dr. Frep J. 
higher edueation of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has been appointed a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


KELLY, chief of the division of 
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CHARLES ENGELHARD, of Bernardsville, N. 18 
president of Baker and Company and othe, 
affiliated companies engaged in the platinum jp. 
dustry, has been elected a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Stevens Institute of Technology 


Grorce H. V. ALLEN, president of the Alley 
National Bank of Fair Haven, Vt., and Carle 
ton Simmons, of Wellesley Hills, Mass., a Bos 
ton investment banker, have been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of Middlebury College. 


PROFESSOR ALBERT EINSTEIN will be chairma) 
of the Advisory Committee on Seience of th, 
New York World’s Fair, which will cooperate i: 
preparing a central exhibit of science. Other 
the committee Dr. Robert 
Chambers, of New York University, zoology; 


members of are: 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of Massachy 
setts Institute of Technology, physies; Gan 
Dunn, of J. G. White Engineering Corporatio: 
and president of Cooper Union, industrial re 
search; Dr. Frank B. Jewett, vice-president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com 
pany, industry; Waldemar Kaempffert, 7), 
New York Times, the public; Paul B. Mann, 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 
children’s interests; Professor R. H. MeKee, Co 
lumbia University, chemistry; Charles F. Roth, 
the Central Palace, New 
York City, industrial exposition technique; Pro 
fessor Edmund W. Sinnott, Columbia Univer 
sity, botany, and Dr. Gerald Wendt, direetor ot 


manager of Grand 


science at the fair, who will act as seeretary ti 
the committee. 


Dr. RALPH F. STREBEL, associate professor 0! 
education in the School of Edueation of Syracus' 
University, was elected president of the Nationa’ 
Institutional Teacher Placement Association at a 
meeting held at Chicago, on November 11 and 
12. 


now numbers over 250 members, representing 


This institution was organized in 1934. It 


more than 225 different colleges and universities 


Dr. AARON ScuaFFer, professor of Romance 
languages at the University of Texas, has been 
named Officer of the Academy by the Ministe 
of National Education of the French Republic 
The award, accompanied by a. decoration, was 
officially conferred on Dr. Schaffer at a ban- 
quet given by the Alliance Francaise at Austin 
The French consular agent, P. C. George, mem 
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the department of French of the Southern 


her ol 
Methodist University, presented the award. 


Ara special convocation held on November 11 
i» the new Kirby Memorial Theater at Amherst 
(College, the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
otters was conferred upon Frederick S. Allis, 
who has served as secretary of the Amherst 


Alumni Council sinee its founding in 1913. 


Awona degrees to be conferred by the Uni- 
versity of Leeds on January 17, when the new 
haneellor of the university, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, will be installed, are the doctorate of laws 
n Sir James Baillie, ex-vice-chaneellor of the 
miversity, and the doctorate of science on Dr. 
J. S. B. Stopford, vice-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester. 


Dr. ALFRED N. Ricuarps, professor of phar- 
macology at the university and recipient of the 
Philadelphia award this year, has been elected 
in honorary member of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Dr. John 
KH. Pomfret, dean of the Graduate School of 


Vanderbilt University, has been elected an 
ilumnus member. 
Tue gold medal awarded annually by the 


American Woman’s Association was presented 
on November 14 to Dorothy Thompson, special 
writer of The New York Herald Tribune, “for 
utstanding achievement in journalism.” The 
award was made at the twelfth Friendly Dinner 
Miss Thompson was the 
Previous 


if the assoeiation. 
eighth woman to receive the award. 
recipients have been Margaret Sanger, Amelia 
Karhart, Franees Perkins, Mrs. Charles Sabin, 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, Virginia Gildersleeve and 
Malvina Hoffman. 


Tuk twenty-fifth anniversary of Miss Ellen 
Eddy Shaw as instruetor of children at the 
Brooklyn Botanie Garden was observed on No- 
vember 18 at a tea, given at the garden by the 
Mrs. Irving L. Cabot, of 
Brooklyn, was chairman. Miss Hilda Loines, 
chairman of the governing committee of the 


Woman’s Auxiliary. 


gare len, presided. 


\ TEA and reception given in honor of Joan 
M. Rock, the newly appointed director of the 
Pratt Institute School of Household Science and 
Arts, was given by the trustees of the institute 
he afternoon of November 17. 
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Dr. Epwin Hersert Hai, professor emer- 
itus of physies at Harvard University, died on 
November 20 at the age of eighty-three years. 


Dr. Epwarp Murray East, professor of 
genetics at Harvard University, an authority on 
problems of population, died on November 9 at 
the age of fifty-nine years. 

Dr. CHARLES CHANDLER, formerly professor 
of Latin at the University of Chicago, died on 


November 14. He was eighty-eight years old. 


Dr. Henry Braprorp SMitH, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania, 
died on November 14 at the age of fifty-six 
years, during a visit to his brother, Dr. Steven- 
son Smith, professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

GrorGcE F. Cann, from 1926 to 1934 superin- 
tendent of schools of Ogle County, Illinois, was 
drowned while fishing on November 12. He was 
fifty-six years old. 

Dr. Bayarp Dopce, president of the Amer- 
ican University at Beirut, Syria, has arrived in 
the United States. He plans for a four-month 
stay. 

Proressor Epwin M. Borcuarp, of the Yale 
Law School, sailed on November 11 for Lima, 
Peru, where, with Reuben J. Clark, of Utah, 
formerly Under-Secretary of State and Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, he will represent the United 
States on the Commission of Experts for the 
Codification of International The eom- 
members 


Law. 
mission, which has seven and which 
planned to open its meeting on November 24, 
yas eleeted by the twenty-one republies which 
are members of the Pan-American Union from 
a list of five nominees supplied by each country 
in accordance with a treaty signed at the Monte- 
video Conference of 1933. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT gave addresses 
at the State Conference of Advisers of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration on November 10 
and at the meeting of the New York State 
Association of Deans in Schenectady on Novem- 
ber 11. 

Dr. CHartes H. Jupp, director of education 
for the National Youth Administration, who re- 
tired last vear as director of the School of Edu- 
eation at the University of Chicago, spoke at 
Duke University on November 7. His address 
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was the first of a series of seven centennial lec- 
tures to be given during the year. Other lec- 
turers will be: Dr. Roseoe Pound, dean emeritus 
of the Harvard Law School; Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, president of the Brookings Institu- 
tion; Dr. H. S. Coffin, president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; Dr. John C. Merriam, retiring 
president of the Carnegie Institution, and Rob- 
ert Moses, head of the Henry Hudson Parkway 
Authority in New York City. 

A SPECIAL cable to the New York Times, from 
San Salvador, states that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has appointed a Board of Educational 
Motion Pietures, which will maintain relations 
with the International Institute of Educational 
Motion Pictures, with headquarters in Rome. 
The deeree issued by President Maximiliano 
Martinez instruets the board to promote movies 
as a sane instructive diversion for students, to 
improve the atmosphere of schools and stimu- 
late both teachers and students. 

A UniTep Press dispatch from Vienna states 
that the new University of Salzburg has been 
dissolved as a step in the campaign to “com- 
pletely crush political Catholicism.” Planned 
since 1884, this “Albertus Magnus University,” 
a Catholic institution, was to have been opened 
this fall. The buildings already erected will be 
transformed into “a scientific institute on an 
international basis.” 

A PRAGUE correspondent of the London 
Times states that the German Government is 
willing to give financial support to the German 
University of Prague if the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment will agree and decide not to close down 
this oldest university of the country. Germany 
is ready to support other German cultural insti- 
tutions in Prague in return for Czechoslovak 
support of Czech cultural organizations in 
Vienna. 

Nature prints the following translation of a 
decree issued in Vienna by the Ministry of In- 
ternational and Cultural Affairs and signed by 
the State Commissar Plattner: “At the instance 
of the Minister of Education, the attention of 
the rectors and deans is drawn to the fact that 
the decree of April 23, 1938, Zl. 12822, forbid- 
ding all university teachers to negotiate about a 
call to a university outside the German Empire 
without previously obtaining the consent of the 


Ministry of Education, applies also to uniyer. 
sity teachers who have retired and to others who 
for other reasons have ceased to occupy their 
positions. Should the rectors or dean learn of 
an Austrian university teacher, retired or djs. 
missed, who is non-Aryan, married to a nop. 
Aryan or politically unreliable, who is trying to 
obtain a call to a foreign university or already 
preparing to occupy such a position, they must 
report the case here at once.” 


AccorvDiInG to The London Times, King Caro] 
of Rumania has signed a decree creating an 
Institute of Social Service which is to supple- 
ment the work of church, school and adminis. 
tration in town and village in the spreading of 
culture, hygiene and efficiency. Its president 
will have the rank and powers of a minister, 
The organization will work through a “hous: 
of culture” in each town and village. Each of 
these will have a medical section (dispensary, 
baths and maternity clinic) ; an economic section 
(cooperative, bakery, butchery and agricultural 
implements store) ; and a cultural section (meet- 
ing hall, library, museum and peasant art work- 
shop). Students of both sexes from universities 
and high schools will have to take part in the 
work of the institute to qualify for their degrees. 


On November 14 an Associated Press dispatch 
from Cairo reports that violent clashes between 
student supporters of the WAFD (nationalist) 
party and the government oceurred at the Uni- 
versity of Giza during ceremonies commemora- 
ting the death of seven students in the 1936 dis- 
turbances. More than a hundred students were 
slightly injured and seven were in_ hospitals 
seriously wounded by sticks and stones. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Kwei- 
yang, Kweichow Province, China, reads: “Yale 
University’s Medical College and Preparatory 
School—Yale-in-China—have been moved here 
from Changsha, the Hunan provincial capital, 
to escape Japanese columns driving down trom 
Hankow. Four Americans have been leit to 
protect the Hunan-Yale Hospital and other 
property, all valued at $500,000. The four are: 
Dr. Francis S. Hutchins, head of the American 
staff, and his wife; Dr. Phillips Greene and 
Miss Edna Hutchins, superintendent of nurses. 
Dr. Hutchins is a brother of Dr. Robert M 
Hutchins, president of the University of Chi- 
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One hundred and twenty medieal stu- 
nts and 40 professors, with 20 truckloads of 
ratory equipment, migrated 600 miles west- 
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ward and reopened classes early this month in 
an ancient Buddhist temple outside Kweiyang, 
eapital of Kweichow, which adjoins Hunan.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH EDUCATION? 

Tue cheapest way to achieve notoriety is to 

e something or somebody, preferably the 

It is cheap because it involves the ex- 

ure of nothing. No brains, no work, no 

rage, no study, no judgment—nothing is re- 

to make the headlines as a first-class 

The person of no importance has 

nly this means of achieving a sense of impor- 

tance, and all the other people of no importance 

feed their egos by following the denouncer, if 

they can not think up something of their own 
to denounce. 

The period in which we are living seems to be 

ly favorable to the growth of denouncers 
the multiplieation of their followers. In 
‘he realm of government, this is the field day 
for the ilk that starts out with the assumption 
that everything that is is wrong, that everything 
that was is unspeakable, and that everything 
that is to be must be as different as possible 
from what has been and what is, to have any 
No decent regard is had for the struggles 
‘hievements of our predecessors, the men 
and women who built this country and made 
t far and away the land of greatest opportunity 
the world has ever seen. 

In the field of religion, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Sermon on the Mount, the precepts 
of individual eharaeter and salvation are all 
regarded by the denouncers as outmoded. The 
clarion call now is not for the personal values 

religion but for the social values, forgetful of 
the fact that the achievements of Christianity 
have all been possible only because more and 
more individuals have successively been con- 
inced of the supreme sanction of the Golden 

in their own lives. 
as might be predicted, has education, 
public education, escaped this 
Generation after generation of Ameri- 
‘ans have suffered and sacrificed for the creation 
‘t the most wide-spread opportunities for educa- 
tion the world has ever known. Countless mil- 
‘ions of teachers have given the best they knew. 
Hundreds of millions of parents, students, tax- 


particularly 


payers, have sacrificed to attain the goal we 
have reached. What we are in America in the 
twentieth century in the field of education, as 
in other fields, is the fruit of three hundred years 
of struggle. 

And yet to listen to the modern prophets, the 
only ones with a vocabulary arresting enough 
to break into print, we are all wrong. Every- 
thing we have been doing is wrong. Everything 
we are now engaged in is worse than futile. Our 
only hope of salvation, aceording to these self- 
appointed saviors, is to discard all that we have 
done and start on an entirely different path. 
The fact that the zealous reformers style them- 
selves progressives can not obscure the fact that 
they are merely iconoclasts. First of all, so they 
maintain, we must destroy what we have and 
build a new world. 

Whether or not we believe that the new world 
they talk about would be a better world or a 
worse world, we do know that their premise is 
the destruction of the one we have. This de- 
struction need not, of course, be an actual 
physical destruction, though some of the zealots 
would not stop short of that. The destruction 
may in effect be quite as complete by the pro- 
cess of mental poisoning, by destroying confi- 
dence in the underlying principles upon which 
our system is based. 

Though it is predestined that anything that 
is said against this insane urge for destruction 
of what is will be immediately decried as the 
maunderings of reactionaries, bourbons or in- 
trenched interests, the obvious fact must again 
be set forth that this attitude of moderation is 
in no sense an uncritical acceptance of what is 
as the ultimate to be desired. 

No individual with a modicum of information 
and an ounce of brains would deny either the 
necessity or the possibility of improvement in 
our government, our religious institutions or 
our system of education. Certainly in the field 
of education, which we are here primarily con- 
sidering, the defects are obvious to any one who 
has devoted even a small amount of thought, 
time and energy to the subject. But the elimina- 
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tion of these defects will in the future, as in the 
past, be achieved not by the rantings of pub- 
licity-seeking crusaders, whose only chance to 
bask in the spotlight for a brief period of their 
lives is to engage in a denunciation of every- 
Real 


progress will be achieved, if it is achieved at all, 


thing that most decent people cherish. 
only by the sober and sane individuals who, 
while continually seeking for improvement, have 
an honest pride in and affection for the real 
achievements and the real progress of the past. 

In the field of public education, certainly, 
what is wrong with education is first and fore- 
most the very calamity howlers who go up and 


down the land declaring that everything is 
wrong. In spite of their obvious self-seeking, in 


spite of their pseudo science, in spite of their 


extravaganees, they constitute a very serious 


menace. I do not see how they can be eliminated, 
for although the competent, earnest, hard-work- 
ing rank and file of the profession estimate them 
at their true worth, they make good newspaper 
The fed 
extremists say constitute the great public whose 


copy. readers who are what these 
interest in edueation, though very real, is that 
of the layman. The parents and the taxpayers 
have no way of analyzing the absurdity of the 
contentions made. They are confused and be- 
wildered by announcements from within the pro- 
fession pointing out that everything is wrong. 
Naturally, most of these lay persons have, in 
some connection or another, experienced aspects 
of publie education which seemed to them wrong. 
They are very likely to feel, therefore, that much 
the 
learned doctors “in the know” Jet them in on the 
the 


publie education survive under such conditions? 


more is wrong than they suspect when 


professional secrets. How ean cause of 

It is obvious that a counter campaign in the 
newspapers will not be sufficient, for the papers 
and their readers are not interested in such non- 
that effort is 


being made to carry on under diffieult conditions 


sensational statements as every 
and that continual thought is being given to 


That 


is just not headline material, and there is little 


improve education even under difficulties. 


use erying over that. 
But it seems to me that the profession itself 
through its earnest and devoted members, who 


the vast though unvoecal majority, 


constitute 
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could do a good deal through more direct ¢hay. 
nels. Almost every school district has a paroy; 
teachers association, a chamber of commerce ang 
other civie bodies, before which the problems 
public education could be discussed in a fay) 
and open manner. Defects could and should } 
admitted, but equally important should be ¢h, 
stressing of accomplishments. Whenever a blas 


) 


by some self-elected educational Messiah appears 
in print, let the same be analyzed and challenge, 
by sober leaders of educational thought in ea¢! 
community. To ignore these attacks may }) 
more dignified, but it is too dangerous. People 
like to believe the worst. But most people, | 
feel sure, are willing to allow a fair hearing, 
and it is within the province of the professio; 
to insure such a hearing. 
Not that 
howlers say is wrong. 
truths while discovering the part truths « 
untruths in public meetings? There is no hope 


everything even these calamity 


Why not recognize th 


in a conspiracy of silence nor in a policy o! 
mere counter denunciation. If we believe 
publie education, as I do, proud in what it ha: 
achieved, what it is doing and what it can d 
the first step seems to lie in the taking of sobe: 
thought as to how to minimize the damage tha’ 
is being done by the edueational demagogues 
who, I repeat, are chiefly “what’s wrong wit! 
education.” 
HERMAN G. JAMES 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, 
ATHENS 


A COURSE IN GENERAL BIOLOGY 

Epucation, like economics, has many pro) 
lems and an even greater number of solutions 
The academic scene is enlivened by a confusion 
There is, however, 
There 


of courses and curricula. 
some agreement about some of the aims. 
is a rather general feeling that one of the fun 
tions of the first year or two in college is to 
provide samples. Students are expected to 
broaden their horizons, to enlarge their intel- 
lectual acquaintance; not only in the name 0! 
“liberal culture” but as a means of discovering 
their own aptitudes and preferences. 

It becomes the task of the professor to devise 
an introductory course which shall give the gis! 
of his subject without demanding the detailed 
technical mastery necessary to those who special: 
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He must somehow present the methods 


ze in i 


iry in his field, its chief concepts and eon- 


nqu 
ny 


jons, Without expecting that his students 


levote much time to acquiring a proficiency for 
hich they will have no subsequent use. To the 
.jentist in particular this sometimes seems a 
hopeless task. He himself is scarcely conversant 
th all his own science. There are no longer 

logists. Instead of botanists and zoologists 
there are physiologists, pathologists, cytologists, 
anatomists. Yet these specialists are expected 

initiate a erowd of young men and women 
nto the vast complexities of all biology and its 
elations with human civilization. Nor can a 
croup of specialists in collaboration accomplish 
much more than one specialist ean; for the prob- 
is not the competent presentation of details 
ut the unification of all the detail into some- 
hing that has some general significance. The 
task often seems thankless also. These young 
people are more or less antipathetie to the aequi- 
sition of learning, particularly to the mastery 
f facts and logieal connections in a field which 
they do not intend to enter. Students and even 
professors in other fields are often resentful of 
time devoted to laboratory “exercises,” experi- 
ments, diagrams, faet-getting procedures. Con- 
fronted by such hostility, many scientists have 
argely abandoned their old strict and thorough 
ntroductory courses designed especially for the 


training of prospeetive scientists, and have or- 
ganized new courses in an attempt to meet mod- 
ern needs and attitudes. Last year Reed College 
offered, besides the regular introduetory course 
n biology, a new course intended for those stu- 
dents who did not expect to continue scientific 
work, to give them some knowledge of biology 
aid its significanee in their lives, without de- 
manding of them any technical mastery of the 
subject. Sueh a course should satisfy the de- 
nand for samples of various fields of learning, 
as far as this field is concerned. The course is 
here described and diseussed in the hope that the 
ideas and methods involved may be of some use 
to other teachers beset with similar problems. 
In planning such a course one must first 
choose whether it shall be a bird’s-eye view over 
the whole subject, with as much detail as pos- 
sible uniformly allotted to every branch; or 
whether certain topies shall be selected for de- 
tailed study and the rest omitted or skimmed 
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over. Will you order everything on the menu 
and sample a little of every dish; or will you 
content yourself with a few chosen dishes and 
do a thorough job on them? Is it possible that a 
well-balanced meal may be combined with rea- 
sonably thorough mastication and digestion? 
My answer to the question is betrayed by the 
manner of its statement. It has always seemed 
to me that the value of education is not measured 
by the number of facts and ideas which are 
aequired but by the degree of success in dealing 
with facts and ideas. It is true that students 
(particularly students in the social studies) have 
often come to me asking why we do not give a 
course in all science, a survey of all knowledge, 
so that they might know “what it’s all about.” 
They want to know all the words, to grasp all 
the allusions, to have all the explanations, to 
understand what scientists are concerned with. 
These are creditable ambitions; I think that in 
some schools courses are given which minister to 
them. But I can not think what real under- 
standing of any science or of the methods and 
ideas of scientists can result. Of what avail to 
lecture about the cell theory to those who have 
never looked into a microscope and learned the 
difficulties of focusing and illuminating the 
object? How explain to them the limitations 
upon scientific observation? How attempt to 
present the modern attitude toward health and 
disease, sanitation, and so forth, without ex- 
amination of bacteria, their reproduction, dis- 
persal, destruction? Are you willing to be one 
of the eredulous who believe in commercial 
“antiseptics” because of the pictures of “germs” 
before and after treatment which are used to 
advertise such products? Or will you rather 
acquire some understanding of what constitutes 
biologie evidence and cultivate the Habit of de- 
manding such evidence before accepting such 
claims? It is true one can acquire a certain 
ability to converse glibly on a large variety of 
subjects; one can learn the necessary words. But 
if, on the other hand, I discuss only a few topics 
with sufficient detail to attain some degree of 
clarity, some of that familiarity which begets 
real understanding, I can hope that my students 
may acquire some insight into what science is, 
how it works, why it has (to some extent) dis- 
placed magic, how it differs from the pseudo- 


science of ordinary commercial advertising. 
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If this point of view be admitted, then the 
But 


before this can be tackled directly, it is necessary 


next problem is the choice of subjects. 


to consider the amount of work to be spent in the 
laboratory and the kind of work to be attempted 
there. In a professional course in biology 
(botany, zoology) most of the work is done in 
the laboratory, and rightly so. In such a course 
as that which I am discussing such an emphasis 
would be resented, and rightly so. The long 
hours spent in laboratory are devoted largely to 
the examination of structure and to the prepara- 
tion of drawings which represent the detailed 
This is the 


sort of work essential to the prospective student 


morphology of plants and animals. 


of medicine and precisely that which should be 
spared the non-professional student. But can 
it be omitted without leaving the course thin and 
superficial? Consider for a moment geneties (a 
subject of great popular interest to which rather 
seant attention is given in the average introduc- 
tory course). Detailed individual experimenta- 
tion and observation is not only unnecessary, it 
It is, 


however, possible to show students cultures of 


is impracticable in an elementary course. 


Drosophila, to point out the mutant characters 
which figure in the discussions, to allow them 
to make counts of the progeny of previously 
made crosses. One can also demonstrate various 
results of segregation on hybrid ears of corn. 
Three or four such periods in the laboratory 
can serve as the basis for a thorough and detailed 
discussion of geneties extending over six or eight 
class meetings. This is more than is devoted to 
the subject in the ordinary course in biology. It 
is even sufficient to correct the usually garbled 
notions of heredity which the student picks up 
in courses in “general science,” “orientation,” 
“citizenship,” and the like. The same principles 
can be applied to other subjects. One can select 
as topies for discussion those which may be 
illustrated in short laboratory periods, particu- 
larly those capable of experimental demonstra- 
tion, and which are never otherwise treated in 
beginning classes. It is true that such a course 
will differ in content from the conventional in- 
troductory course. It is also true that the topics 
thus selected for treatment will be those of great- 
est general interest and those which are in the 
forefront of modern research. 
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It is evident from the foregoing that the king 
of biology which I am interested in teaching ¢) 
the “samplers” is indeed general biology: a eon. 
sideration of basic phenomena, the activities of 
living bodies. Such an attack provides the 
means of making such matters as nutrition, vit. 
mins, disease, immunity, eugenics, and so 9p, 
really intelligible. Of course physiology can yo 
be entirely dissociated from morphology. 4 
certain background of anatomy is necessary to 
any attempt at understanding a function. It js. 
however, interesting to see how far one can go 
in omitting details and still have the main out. 
lines clear. Think only, for a moment, of hoy 
much of the detailed structure of a dicotyledon- 
ous stem you could ignore and still understand 
the path of the flow of water through it. 

These being the general principles, the work 
was planned as follows. The first part of tly 
year’ was devoted to basic phenomena, namely, 
growth, nutrition, reproduction and _ heredity 
Growth was illustrated by the roots and stems 
The familiar tropisms 
served at the same time to show the close rela- 
tionship between the structure and activities of 
the organism and the environment. Nutrition 
involved photosynthesis and respiration, the re- 


of ordinary plants. 


lations of living things with energy; illustrated 
by green leaves and germinating seeds. Diges- 
tion was shown by the familiar experiment in 
test-tubes, and the digestive system of an anima! 
illustrated by the dissection of frogs. Questions 
of food and energy naturally lead to a consid- 
eration of parasitism and disease, saprophytism, 
decay and fermentation; microbie life in general 
This was given detailed discussion, with such 
illustrative material as every teacher can imagine. 
Reproduction was illustrated by the study 0! 
flowers, just enough detail being introduced to 
show the exact origin of the new individual and 
to serve as a frame upon which to hang the dis- 
cussion of chromosomes. This introduced hered- 
ity, given the detailed treatment already men- 
tioned. 

The second part of the course resembled mor 
closely the classie course in biology: a survey 0! 
the principal phyla, ending with a discussion 0! 

1 The course ran through the college year of 36 


weeks; there were two lectures and one laboratory 
period a week. 
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Here again certain groups (e.g., 


fynei, certain “worms,” arthropods) were 
selected for their importance in human living. 
The arthropods served also to introduce some 


jiseussion of mimiery, adaptation and teleology. 
Finally, the chordates were used as a peg for 
evolution. In the laboratory a few animals (an 
earthworm, a erawfish) were carefully dissected, 
many others were available for brief and super- 
feial study. To these students some animals at 
least will not be henceforth merely names in a 
book, though the dissections (and diagrams) 


were fewer than those made by students in an 
ordinary course. The skeletons of chordates 
were studied sufficiently to establish certain 
homologies; the rest of the anatomy was treated 
very slightly. 

The last two weeks were devoted to evolution: 
the elassie theories and evidences and modern 
experimentation on the subject. A final lecture 
dealt with vitalism and mechanism. Several 


brief excursions helped to amplify the students’ 
acquaintanee with the world of plants and ani- 
mals. It will be noticed that the course included 
much more work with plants than is usual in a 
course in biology. This is partly the result of 
asking a botanist to teach biology, which has 
come to mean almost the same as zoology. But 
it is not hard to show that for a truly general 
approach to the whole of biology plants have 
ail advantages (especially in the laboratory) 
over animals. Aetually the course outlined above 
was not a course in zoology with occasional dis- 
cussion of plants; nor was it a mixture of botany 
and zoology; it was really a course in general 


No text was officially adopted, though two 
ommended. I could find no work which 
clearly shared the purposes of the course. Per- 
laps | should say that such texts as do deal with 
biology in the way which I have outlined conceal 
their general aims and statements in such a pro- 
fusion of detail that they are unsuitable for the 
average non-professional student except as ref- 


erences. Most texts of general biology are writ- 
ten by zoologists, with one or two more or less 
incompetent chapters on plants. Their general 


outlook is rather confused, and they are usually 


vadly written. 
\\ 


le I could see no necessity of asking stu- 
to buy and read tedious and voluminous 
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compendia of biologie erudition, I did feel that 
it would be desirable for them to make the ac- 
quaintance of biologists, of naturalists, through 
their writings; there are, in fact, biological writ- 
ings which are entitled to be called “literature.” 
Darwin’s works influenced the thought of man- 
kind to a degree diffieult to deseribe. Huxley 
translated new view-points into fluent and vigor- 
ous prose. Such great naturalists as Hudson and 
Jeffries bridge the oft-deplored gap between 
scientist and humanist. More recently clever 
and fluent writers have shown that it is possible 
to dramatize and popularize the scientific 
achievements of recent years: de Kruif and 
Zinsser come to mind. Some of the superbly 
illustrated books of biologie travel and collection 
(by Wilson, Beebe, for instance) further help 
to illuminate the delights of biology; to extend 
appreciation of the living things on the earth 
and under the seas. <A student who is intro- 
duced, however briefly, to biology should know 
something of such men and such writings. With 
such thoughts in mind I prepared a list of books 
and required every student to read ten of them. 
The list ineluded Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” 
“Naturalist’s Voyage,” and the “Fertilization of 
Orchids,” certain of Huxley’s essays (on proto- 
plasm, spontaneous generation), Mendel’s first 
paper (in translation, of course), Hudson’s “Far 
Away and Long Ago,” essays by Jeffries, well- 
known works on the history of biology and of 
medicine, a standard biography of Pasteur, 
popular works by Zinsser, de Kruif, Fabre, 
Beebe, Wilson and others. A motley list, cer- 
tainly very imperfect as yet, but a beginning of 
something which should be a part of a course 
in general biology. 

The course was concluded with an examination 
of a fairly conventional type. That sort of 
examination, curiously called “objective,” which 
tests the ability of students to answer in mono- 
syllables to factual questions, to supply missing 
words or to manipulate the words of the ex- 
aminer into something approaching accuracy, is 
obviously unfitted to the purposes I have out- 
lined. I asked questions designed to show the 


students’ capacity to converse with something 


approaching rationality on biologie subjects. 
The questions dealt particularly with aspects of 
biology (e.g., health and disease) which the 
students will encounter in their lives, and with 
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mistakes and misstatements about biology which 
are rife in ordinary conversation. 

The test of a pudding is made by those who 
eat rather than by those who concoct it. I spent 
some time eliciting opinions and reactions from 
the students. It is well to be suspicious of such 
information. I have heard other teachers de- 
scribe their educational experiments, invariably 
successful and regarded by their students with 
enthusiasm and satisfaction. It is also obvious 
that one may obtain any desired “factual” or 
“objective” measurements of a course and its 
results by devising the right sort of examination 
and grading the answers in the right way. With 
such reservations in mind, some of the ostensible 
results of the course I have described may be 
interesting. It was evident that most of the 
students enjoyed the course more than they 
thought they were going to; many of them admit- 
ted to me that they had entered with the usual 
prejudice against a laboratory science and en- 
rolled in one only because it was necessary to do 
so to satisfy the requirements of the college. 
None would own any preference for a course 
which would survey a wider territory with less 
detail. Only one felt any need of a text with 
assigned readings. Many were emphatic in ap- 
proving the reading and regarded it as stimulat- 
ing. Not the least of my rewards was finding 
that many students actually read Darwin with 
interest (tough going for freshmen!) and con- 
demned the more popular items on my list as 
being flimsy and affected (naturally they had 
no previous intimations of my own preferences). 
Of the topies covered in the course nutrition and 
heredity were preferred. Classification and 


morphology were the least popular (though sev- 


ADULT EDUCATION UNDER THE 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
OppPorTUNITY to participate in adult education 
classes of the Works Progress Administration 
will be afforded to an additional half million 
people this winter, and the total enrolment is 
expected to reach 2,000,000 before the end of the 
year, Administrator Harry L. Hopkins has an- 
nounced. Maximum enrolment heretofore has 
been slightly over 1,500,000, which was reached 
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eral students were careful to say that they also 
were necessary). The economic importance of 
plants and animals interested them only slightly. 
This is significant beeause of the common as. 
sumption that to make biology interesting—anq 
therefore valuable—you must show its practica| 
side. Actually many students are disappointed 
when they find that botany involves the study 
of a mere corn plant. There is a distinet de. 
mand for the exotie and surprising ; insectivoroys 
plants and the charming octopus never fail jy 
interest. The wise teacher will cater to such 
attitudes, even if he wishes to inspire new ones, 

A general criticism of such courses, which at 
first thought has some weight, is that they defeat 
their own object. If you awaken an interest in 
biology you are in a certain sense cheating the 
student, for he will not be able to continue in the 
subject professionally except at a considerable 
cost in time. I am not so sure of this. I fee! 
confident, from the results of the final examina- 
tion and from such other information as was 
available, that those who graduated from my 
course could continue in biology handicapped 
only by the lack of certain morphological knowl- 
edge and some practice in dissection which they 
could easily acquire. What they knew they knew 
well. In facet they knew some things better than 
those in a “regular” course, better even than 
many seniors in biology; and these things are 
some of the most fundamental phenomena ot 
biology, those which are the subject of the most 
active intellectual activity among _ biologists. 
Some of them, also, have read Darwin; whieh 
is more than all biologists can say for themselves. 


H. W. Rickert 
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last April. Mr. Hopkins said that the experience 
of the last five years under the FERA and WPA 
had left no doubt that the educational needs of 
adult citizens justify an expansion of the pro- 
gram. Applications for enrolment have, in 4 
great many instances, far exceeded the facilities 
for teaching. 

The education program, in its work with adults 
and in nursery schools, has been one of the out- 
standing achievements of the WPA. More tha 
1,000,000 illiterate persons have been taught to 
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read and write, and the educational horizons of 
_veral million others have been greatly extended. 
In the 1,500 WPA nursery schools, health ser- 
nourishing food and supervised play have 


Vice 


provided annually for tens of thousands of 


het n 
children from needy families, while the 


whers have helped the parents of these chil- 
to improve eonditions of living in their 


homes. 

In announcing the foregoing figures, Mr. Hop- 
kins said: “This is a real contribution to the 
cultural wealth of the nation; something that 
snceeeding booms and depressions can’t wipe out, 
and I want to see these opportunities extended to 
more of the people who need them.” 

To put the new plans into effect, Dr. L. R. 
{lderman, director of the Edueation Division, 
alled a of state WPA edueation 
directors in Washington in November. Arrange- 


ments have been made to assure the expansion of 


conference 


the program in directions where the greatest need 
exists. 

Literacy edueation is one phase of the program 
lefinitely to be enlarged during the year, Dr. 
Alderman said. In addition to carrying on with 
many of those who already have been taught to 
read and write in WPA elasses, another 250,000 

rates will be enrolled for the first time. 
While standards are not uniform throughout the 
country, the WPA program aims in general at 
teaching an illiterate person to read a newspaper 
and write an ordinary personal letter before he 
s considered literate. The Bureau of the Census 
n its decennial tabulations demands only the 
ability to write one’s name as the test of literacy. 

The WPA teachers are now preparing a series 
of readers for use in such classes which differ 
radically from the instruetional material com- 
used, Dr. Alderman announced. Foreign- 
ers learning English in Americanization classes 

illiterate adults customarily are required to 
earn from books used by children in the primary 
The new readers will take subjects of 


monly 


grades. 
normal adult interest, such as health, safety, oc- 
‘upation, family life and government, and pre- 
sent them in simple, assimilable form. 

One of the most recent and rapidly growing 
lields of adult edueation is that of highway safety 
and automobile operation. Six states have added 
such classes to their programs during the last 
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year, and in every ease enrolments have far ex- 
ceeded the facilities for teaching. Cooperation 
in this work has been assured by the American 
Automobile Association, as well as numerous 
state associations and loeal safety and police 
departments, and it is expected that classes in 
this field will be multiplied many times during 
the coming year. 

Edueation for workers is another field in which 
expansion is contemplated this year. The rapid 
advance of social legislation in recent years— 
social security, minimum wages and maximum 
hours, the National Labor Relations Act, ete.— 
have created an active demand from unions and 
other worker groups for educational assistance. 
Instruction by correspondence is another field 
offering great possibilities for expansion. Sev- 
eral states already have demonstrated the popu- 
larity of education by mail for persons living in 
remote mountain and rural districts, and for 
enrollees in CCC 

Dr. Alderman said that the quality of instrue- 
tion in WPA elasses this year undoubtedly would 
reach a new standard of excellence, due particu- 


camps. 


larly to the outstanding success of the teacher- 
training program pursued during the summer. 
Courses of from two to six weeks’ duration, con- 
ducted for the most part in conjunction with 
state universities and teachers’ colleges, were at- 
tended by approximately 24,000 WPA teachers 
last summer—nearly 90 per cent. of the entire 
teaching staff. Courses were offered in all but 
two states. At eight state universities and 14 
other universities and colleges, full college credits 
were given qualified persons taking the WPA 
courses. 

Other phases of the program in which an 
active interest has been expressed, and which 
officials hope to expand this year, include nursery 
schools for the daytime eare of small children 
from low-income families; courses in homemak- 
ing and problems of family life, which are ear- 
ried on in cooperation with specialists in these 
fields in other agencies; health and first-aid in- 
struction and study groups on public affairs. 
Dr. Alderman added that there would be no 
lessening of the effort to spread the benefits of 
the adult education program to the Negroes of 
the South, where the need is particularly acute. 

Attendance at general adult education classes 
is open to the publie without restriction. Voea- 
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tional classes are restricted to those certified as 
in need of relief or unemployed persons unable 


to pay for such instruction, while nursery schools 


SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK STATE 

WE are all too much inclined to take the public 
schools for granted, like the weather or the Bill 
of Rights. The report just issued by the Board 
of Regents, under the directorship of Dr. Luther 
Gulick, should jolt us out of this complacency. 
Public education, as this document reminds us, 


is the greatest single enterprise, public or private, 
within this State. Every school day in New York 
State 2,250,000 children go to publie school, to 
80,000 teachers, in 11,400 schools, at a cost to the 
taxpayers of more than $1,700,000 a school day. 


The cost to the taxpayers is the least important 
item in education. The important item is the 
child. The school means more to the child than 
it did a few decades ago because the nature of the 
home has changed. The family remains our 
population unit, but no longer is it the focus 
for a multitude of educational activities arising 
out of the very processes of living. Invention, 
destroying many of the old household handi- 
crafts, has seen to that. We must look to the 
schools, whether publie or private, to do much 
that the home ean no longer do. 

On the findings of this report the schools are 
not doing their job as well as they should. They 
tend, it is suggested, to progress much more 
slowly than does the life around them. As the 
report points out, the secondary schools, espe- 
cially, have not adjusted their program to suit 
the needs of “all the children of all the people”; 
the work of the schools has not been “redesigned 
to fit them for the new and changing work op- 
portunities which they must face in modern eco- 
nomie life,” nor does it “sufficiently recognize the 
inereased difficulties of becoming and of being 
a good citizen”; science has not been accorded its 
full value; there is no “specific, agreed-upon 
goal.” 

The report makes a number of recommenda- 
tions, among them that the high school period be 
extended by two years, that minimum salaries 
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are open only to the children of low-ine 
families. 


ome 


CorRESPONDEN? 


in rural schools be raised from the wretched 
level of $800 a year to $1,200, that normal schoo) 
courses be extended to four years, with a B.A. 
degree for graduates, and that the wasteful Sys- 
tem of maintaining small rural schools be aban. 
doned. Practicable economies would cover most 
of the additional cost. 

But specifie recommendations do not fairly 
represent the spirit of the admirable inquiry 
which Dr. Gulick and his associate, Chancellor 
Samuel P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo, 
under a committee headed by Owen D. Young, 
have directed. What matters is that we are 
authoritatively and officially reminded that we 
need a new education for a new kind of civiliza- 
tion: education to keep pace with modern tech- 
nology, education to make democracy a living 
fact. The public schools must stimulate the de- 
velopment of open, inquiring and tolerant minds 
if those who are young to-day are to be fit for the 
tremendous tasks of to-morrow.—The New York 
Times. 





THE Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New York, which 
was organized in 1935, presented its report, a 
thoughtful and detailed study, to a mecting of 
the State Board of Regents yesterday afternoon 
at Albany. This report, embodied in a slender 
volume entitled “Education for American Life,” 
deserves the careful attention of politicians, 
taxpayers and every one interested in the prob- 
lems and progress of education in this state. 
The inquiry was under the direction of a special 
committee of the Board of Regents consisting 
of Owen D. Young, chairman, John Lord 
O’Brian and William J. Wallin. The result has 
been an examination of the educational situation 
in the state, its methods and costs; an appraisal 
of the work now under way, and the formula- 
tion of policies for dealing not only with im- 
mediate issues but with long-range objectives 
Because the City of New York is primarily re- 
sponsible for its own schools, the inquiry de 
voted most of its attention outside the city. 
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The enterprise, whieh was so badly needed, was 

ced by the General Edueation Board, and 
‘he report was written by Dr. Luther Halsey 
Gulick, with the assistance of a group of highly 


“ompetent experts. 

The report, while appraising the school sys- 
‘om of New York State as among the best in 
‘he country, with a reeord to be proud of, never- 

less makes the diseovery—as might have beep 
expected that we are living in a changing and 
me ng world. It is found that there is less 
ployment for youth and that “as a part of 
1, boys and girls need work.” The fol- 
ing finding seems important: “Another rea- 
on for throwing the emphasis in school on gen- 
eral vocational knowledge and not on specific 
limited trades or dexterities is the fact that in 
America no one ean tell in advanee—that is, 
when a boy is fifteen, or seventeen, or even nine- 
ars old—where he will start to work, 
vhat he will be doing in five years, or what he 


will do during the greater part of his working 
oD oD 





Americans do not live under a caste system, 

t, under regimentation. The need to 
adjust and to ehange is ever pressing with the 
individual; the ability to adjust is strengthened 
by a broad edueation. This report argues that 
inder the American system the young man 
needs at leaving school not so much “a trade” as 
“sound general knowledge undergirding a fam- 
y of occupations.” There ean be little quarrel 
diagnosis. As for the needs of the 
educational system in this state, the report lists 
the following: Universal educational opportu- 
nity, a demoeratie, not a class, plan of educa- 
tion, character-building education, the removal 
of obstaeles to adult education, home rule and 
freedom in edueation, and, at all times, efficiency 
and economy. 

The report presents a new educational pro- 
gram for the state, much too elaborate to be dis- 
cussed in detail here. It names as the outstand- 
ing problem that of boys and girls toward the 
end of the seeondary sehool period and just be- 
yond, and it has a series of recommendations 
which it is felt would meet the situation. Un- 
lke many surveys, this one has given thought 
‘0 costs and economies. It argues that if the 
economies suggested in the new program were 
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carried out there would be a saving of more 
than $40,000,000, and against this the cost of 
new projects suggested by the survey is put at 
$36,500,000. 

The chief causes for the spectacular increase 
in school expenditures, it is pointed out, have 
been “the increase in the number of children in 
school, the expansion of the school program and 
the change in the value of the dollar.” How- 
ever, with the end of great population growth, 
school enrolments will begin to decline. Sinee 
the quality of education is not controlled pri- 
marily by its cost, the report gives the opinion 
that “the element to watch in edueation in the 
State of New York now is intrinsie quality, and 
not the price tag.” In any event, we have here 
a straightforward and clear summary of what 
an accredited group of experts believes about 
the school system. It will cause much debate, 
as is proper, but it may point the way to meet- 
ing the manifold problems arising in a world 
that is changing with bewildering rapidity. 
The New York Herald Tribune. 





In the autumn of 1935 a committee of edu- 
eators was authorized by the Board of Regents 
to make a critical study of New York State’s 
public education system. After three years of 
research and at a cost of nearly half a million 
dollars the committee presented its first report 
yesterday. It is to be followed by ten others. 

If this seems like a high price—even though 
the cost has been met by the General Education 
Board and not out of publie funds—to pay for 
an inquiry into the schools, it should be borne in 
mind that education is New York State’s largest 
enterprise. One in five of the population at- 
tends some school, ranging from the kindergarten 
to the college or vocational school. The educa- 
tion budget, $280,000,000 a year, is so large that 
it has more meaning when translated into a per 
diem rate; for every day of the school year the 
state and its subdivisions spend $1,700,000 for 
the publie schools. To spend half a million dol- 
lars for an audit of this vast enterprise is not 
excessive, provided the audit either eliminates 
waste or helps the publie get a full return for 
the money it pays for the instruction of its 
children. 

The Regents Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Education in New York State—to give 
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it its full and eumbersome title—appears to be 
an audit of this kind. It shows the shortcom- 
ings in the state school program; it records ap- 
proval of many of the excellent things done in 
many parts of the state; it discloses wasteful 
practices in school district organization; it 
recommends changes in curriculum made neces- 
sary by an economic situation which forces 
virtually all adolescents and many adults to con- 
tinue their schooling and, above all, it boldly 
faces the question of school costs. 

New York not only has the largest school 
budget of any state in the Union, but it also has 
the largest per capita outlay—$124 a year for 
each pupil. It is true that New York has more 
wealth than any other state and can therefore 
stand a relatively higher levy; but it is also true 
that New York should get full value for every 
dollar it spends on its schools as well as on its 
other enterprises. That the state is not getting 
the return it might for its investment in schools 
is asserted in the report. Some sections of the 


state with a relatively low pupil-cost were found 


to have better schools than other sections with a 






ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


MEETING on the Pacific Coast for the first time 
since 1930, the Association of American Univer- 
sities held its fortieth annual conference on 
November 10, 11 and 12 under the auspices of 
the University of California and Stanford Uni- 
versity. There were present about seventy dele- 
gates from twenty-nine of the thirty-two institu- 
tions holding membership in the association. 
They attended six sessions and conferences at the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, at the Stephens 
Union, University of California, Berkeley, and 
at Memorial Hall, Stanford University. They 
enjoyed an informal dinner at the University 
Club, San Franeiseo, a formal dinner at the 
Bohemian Club, San Franciseo, and luncheons at 
the President’s House, Stanford University, and 
at the President’s House, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Mrs. Ray Lyman Wilbur gave 
a luncheon for ladies and accompanying dele- 


gates, and President and Mrs. Robert G. Sproul 


gave a tea for ladies, guests and delegates fol- 
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high per capita cost. The report does not gis 
close which are the efficient and which are thy 
wasteful sections, except that, in a general way 
the small rural districts are frequently revealed 
as the costliest. The authors of the report off 
suggestions as to how the good practices of the 
more efficient districts may be generally applic 
throughout the state. 

Cost is but one, though an important one, oj 
the considerations which prompted the inquiry. 
“Character of education” is another. The repor 
presented yesterday, accordingly, is far mor 
than a statistical study of New York’s school pro- 
gram. “Education for American Life” js the 
title Dr. Luther H. Gulick, director of the jp. 
quiry, has given to it. It is a title happily 
chosen at a time when, whether we like it or 
not, American life is becoming more complex 
If the present inquiry, sponsored by a committee 
headed by Regent Owen D. Young, helps th 
schools meet their new responsibilities the halt 
million outlay will be a small price to pay fo 
the advantages that may be derived from th 
study.—The New York Sun. 


niversit} 


lowing a football game between the 
of Oregon and the University of California. 

Upon this anniversary occasion the association 
restricted its program to two papers, and, in 
stead of set speeches, discussed in closed sessions 
two general subjeets: “Critical Appraisal of th 
Association as an Aid to Graduate Schools” and 
“The Problem of Making the Association More 
Generally Useful to the University as a Whole.” 

At the first business session, Dean Fernandus 
Payne, of Indiana University, reported as chair 
man of the Committee on Classification. On the 
basis of the committee’s recommendation the to! 
lowing institutions were added by the association 
to its list of approved colleges of liberal arts: 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa.; Mary Bald- 
win College, Staunton, Va.; Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Wake 
Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C. Dean R. 6 
D. Richardson, of Brown University, presented a 
report in behalf of the Committee on Graduat! 
Work. 


At the closing business session, Duke Univer 


sity was elected to membership in the association, 
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which, primarily concerned with graduate work, 
-ludes Brown University, the California In- 
¢ Technology, Catholie University of 


ehtutfe ol 


America, Clark University, Columbia University, 
Cornell University, Harvard University, Indiana 
University, the Johns Hopkins University, Me- 
Gill University, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Northwestern University, Ohio State 
University, Princeton University, Stanford Uni- 
versity, State University of Iowa, University of 
California, University of Chicago, University of 
Illinois, University of Kansas, University of 
\ichigan, University of Minnesota, University 
{ Missouri, University of Nebraska, University 
i North Carolina, University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Texas, University of Toronto, 
University of Virginia, University of Wisconsin, 
Washington University and Yale University. In 
accordance with the practice of having institu- 
tional officers, the association eleeted for 1938-39 
as president the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and as seeretary-treasurer Cornell Uni- 


versity. 
Papers BY PROFESSORS TERMAN AND TOLMAN 


“The Gifted Student and His Academie En- 
vironment” was the title of a paper read before 
the association at the evening session of Novem- 
her 10 by Professor Lewis M. Terman, of Stan- 
‘ord University. Professor Terman began by 
calling attention to historieal backgrounds— the 
earlier attitude of people in looking upon the 
gitted child “with a mixture of admiration, awe 
aid hopeful expectation” and the change “after 
1830 or thereabouts,” whereby the “precocious” 
child was classed with the abnormals and the 
view prevailed that “not only should the bright 
child be protected from intellectual stimulation” 
but “any tendeney toward early cleverness should 
be positively discouraged.” This attitude is less 
prevalent to-day, “but is still sometimes en- 
countered.” 

Professor Terman sketched the purpose and 
procedure of the studies of the gifted child, for 
which the “initial attack was made possible in 
1922 by a generous grant to Stanford University 
‘rom the Commonwealth Fund,” which has given 
‘ater grants for continuance of the Stanford 
studies. The first group whose development was 
lollowed were “more than a hundred ehildren 
‘ho had tested within the top one per cent. of 
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unselected subjects on the Stanford-Binet scale.” 
Professor Terman explained that “the gifted 
child is here arbitrarily defined as one whose 
score in tested intelligence is equalled by only 
about one in two hundred of the school popu- 
lation.” 

A second group of more than a thousand 
gifted children was obtained by sifting a school 
population of nearly a quarter million. These 
ranged from kindergarten to the eighth grade, 
with a median age between nine and ten years. 

A mental test survey in 95 California high 
schools brought in a third group of 350 addi- 
tional students with a median age of fifteen 
years. 

Various races and nationalities were repre- 
sented in the groups studied. “Much the best 
showing was made by the Jewish population, the 
next best by the old American stocks that mi- 
grated to California from New England or the 
Middle West.” The families from which the 
children came were predominately of superior 
cultural background “but of modest economic 
status. .. . Less than one per cent. were in the 
unskilled labor classification.” 

Professor Terman summarized facts regarding 
the later records of these gifted children: 

Intelligence scores of the subjects six years after 
the original study in the majority of cases still 
hovered close to the 99th percentile. Very few were 
below the 95th percentile. The same is true of 
intelligence scores made by several hundred of the 
subjects at the time of their admission to college up 
to ten or twelve years after the original study. The 
student who will be gifted at the college level can 
be identified almost as accurately at eight as at 
eighteen... . 

Nearly 90 per cent. of the boys and 85 per cent. 
of the girls go to college. Of boys entering 19 out 
of 20 graduate; of girls, nine out of ten. Although 
on the average nearly two years younger than their 
classmates, they are three times as likely to grad- 
uate with honors. Two thirds of the boys and half 
of the girls who complete the college course go on 
for graduate work. Most of the girls continue only 
to the M.A. degree, but of the 250 boys who have 
now completed their graduate work, 30 received a 
Ph.D. degree, 33 a medical degree, 65 a law degree, 
and 17 a graduate degree in engineering or archi- 
tecture. 

As undergraduates, 40 per cent. of the boys and 
nearly 20 per cent. of the girls earned half or more 
of their total expenses. Fourteen per cent. of the 
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boys were entirely self-supporting. Undergraduate 
earnings of the boys totaled more than a half mil- 
lion dollars. ... The problem of self-support would 
have been even more serious but for the material 
assistance offered by scholarships, fellowships and 
assistantships. 

Professor Terman went on to say that half of 
those completing their education have entered 
the professions. “Law gets the largest propor- 
tion. About 40 of the boys are teaching in eol- 
leges and universities, of whom several have dis- 
tinguished themselves. . . . About a fourth are 
in semi-professional occupations or business pur- 
suits, and the remaining fourth are scattered 
among a great variety of occupations.” More 
than half of both sexes are married and “half 
the marriages have already produced a total of 
some 350 children. A large majority of the 
spouses chosen rate high in education and intel- 
ligence.” 

A comparative study is now being made, Pro- 
fessor Terman said, of the most successful fourth 
and the least successful fourth of the boys, about 
150 in each group. 

After a review of the Learned-Wood report 
on the results of comprehensive achievement 
tests, Professor Terman told, in closing, of “two 
day dreams that have often preoccupied me.” 

One of these dreams “is of an endowed uni- 
versity with first-class equipment ... that would 
concentrate all its efforts on a hand-picked group 
of a thousand or fifteen hundred upper-division 
and graduate students, all drawn from the high- 
est decile now found in our best institutions.” 
For these students Professor Terman suggested 
“500 scholarships at $500 a year, 250 at $1,000 
a year and 100 others at $1,500 a year; total, 
$650,000. Imagine such a group taught by a 
faculty of moderate size but equally hand-picked. 
My dream tells me that such a university would 
very soon top anything now in existence and that 


ATTITUDE CHANGES DURING A 
COURSE IN CRIMINOLOGY 
THE present report is one of a series on the 
effect of college sociology courses on student 
attitudes.t During the first week of a semester 


1 Mapheus Smith, ScHOOL AND Society, 44: 1175, 
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in time it would attract enough new endowments 
to make it one of the world’s greatest conten 
of scholarship and research.” 

The “other dream” of Professor Terman “op, 
cerns what would happen if the universities j, 
this association were to tax themselves pro-rai, 
for the support of fundamental research oy th 
abilities and potentialities of the material thoy 
work with.” He cited the practice of the choy. 
ical manufacturing industry of this county 
which “turns back 3 per cent. of its gross jp. 
come, amounting to something like twenty mi}. 
lion dollars a year.” 

So large an expenditure for chemical researc) 
would not have been profitable a hundred years ago, 
Nevertheless, even in the present undeveloped stage 
of psychological science, man’s abilities, his moti. 
vations and the influences that affect him can }p 
profitably investigated. ... A few crude tools for 
the investigation of human capacities have } 
forged and have proved their usefulness. Thes 
can be greatly refined and others more powerful 
will come. But before we can have 200-inch te 
scopes, whether of the astronomical or the psy 
chological variety, the way has to be prepared by 
long-continued support of the kinds of basic r 
search that ultimately will make them both neces- 
sary and possible. 


Professor Terman suggested, “to begin with,” 
a contribution toward a psychological research 
project of “one tenth of one per cent. of th 
annual income of each institution in this asso- 
ciation, the sum to be pooled and the greater 
part of the research to be centered in three or 
four places, where it could be done most eflee- 
tively.” 

Professor Richard C. Tolman, of the Cal 
fornia Institute of Technology, read a_ pape! 
entitled “Remarks on the Doctor of Philosophy 
Degree.” 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





course in criminology at the University of Kan- 
sas, open to properly qualified students above the 
rank of sophomores, Thurstone scales (form A) 
for the measurement of Attitude toward the 
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30-32; 47: 1210, 318-320; and a forthcoming re 
port in the Journal of Negro Education. 
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Treatment of Criminals, Attitude toward Capital 
Punishment and Attitude toward the Law were 
administered to 24 students. At the time of the 
fnal examination (May, 1938) the students were 
| (form B). During the same semester a 


retested 


syoup of 34 elementary sociology students of 
- ‘or and senior standing were given the same 
ests within two weeks of the opening and closing 
of the semester. No specific attention was given 
to the subjeet of eriminology in the elementary 


sociology course. The eriminology course was 
built around E. H. Sutherland’s “Criminology” 
(1934) as a text, and consisted of lectures, dis- 
cussions, a student debate on the subject of 
capital punishment, extensive outside reading on 
all phases of the subject, work on special term 
projects and field trips to institutions for the 
treatment of eriminals and delinquents. The 
instructor’s leetures were objective in point of 
view and both theoretical and factual in content. 
No detinite attempt was made to change the stu- 
dent attitudes on the issues tested. 


Y 


Table [ contains the results for the two groups. 
Both classes declined in average attitude toward 
treatment of eriminals, the change being in the 
direction of opposition to punishment of erimi- 
uals. The elementary students changed more 


than the eriminology students. However, the 








Mean attitude toward 





Treatment Capital 
of punish- The law 
criminals ment 
Class N —— 
<4 <q feo) 4 
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ogy 24 4840-8 44 48 +4 6.45.9 -5 


ology 34 5.5 4.6 —9 5.36 5.44 +.08 6.4 62 —2 


former were in the middle range of neutral or 
doubtful attitude on this question at first and 
changed toward preference for reeducation in 
place of punishment, while the criminology stu- 
dents preferred reeducation at the beginning of 
the experiment and approached more nearly to 
strong opposition to the punishment of criminals 
during the progress of the course. 

Both the criminology and elementary students 
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became slightly more favorable to capital pun- 
ishment than at the beginning of the semester’s 
experience, but both began and ended in the part 
of the neutral or indifferent range in the diree- 
tion of opposition toward capital punishment. 
This change was in a reverse direction from that 
of a larger number of elementary sociology stu- 
dents previously studied. A total of 113 junior 
and senior students exhibited a change from an 
average score of 5.8 to 5.5 under similar cireum- 
stances to the elementary students reported here, 
and 129 sophomores revealed no average change.” 

In attitude toward the law the criminology stu- 
dents changed .5 of a seale point, compared to .2 
for the elementary students. Both changes were 
in the direction of disrespect for the law, and 
the criminology students, although changing the 
most, barely entered the indifferent range on the 
seale. 

None of the differences between the eriminol- 
ogy and elementary students are statistically sig- 
nificant for such small groups, and it is there- 
fore not obvious from these data that the erimi- 
nology course had any differential effect on atti- 
tude change. Even should the differences dis- 
closed be retained for large populations they 
would not demonstrate any great “liberalizing” 
effect of this type of criminology course on at- 
titudes toward treatment of criminals, nor any 
“antisocial,” “radical” or “anarchistic” effect of 
such a course on attitudes toward the law. More 
significant, perhaps, is the fact that no eduea- 
tional factor represented by these differences has 
brought about significant attitude changes in the 
entire group. The facts suggest that the ele- 
ments of a college education involved in these 
subjects do not produce great changes in atti- 
tudes. To the “conservative” this will undoubt- 
edly be received with satisfaction. The “lib- 
eral,” on the other hand, may be annoyed by 
such results. But until it is clear what is desir- 
able with regard to such pencil and paper ex- 
pressions of attitudes, which is a question quite 
difficult to answer correctly, it will remain im- 
possible to evaluate the advantages and disad- 
vantages of such slight changes as these. 

It is of interest to note two other facts re- 
vealed by this study. In the first place, it ap- 
pears that in attitudes toward treatment of 


2 Mapheus Smith, ScHooL AND Society, 47: 1210, 
30-32. 
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criminals and capital punishment the eriminol- 
ogy students are somewhat selected toward the 


range of less antagonistic attitudes toward crim- 
inals, as evidenced by greater antagonism toward 
capital punishment and the other forms of pun- 
ishment as well. Only three students in the 
criminology class were at the time of the first 
test beyond the median point on the seale in 
the direction of favorable attitude toward pun- 
ishment and only one was as much as mildly 
favorable to punishment. Twenty-one of the ele- 
mentary students, approximately 60 per cent., 
Corre- 
sponding figures for capital punishment were 


were above the median figure at first. 


four for the criminology class and twenty for 
the elementary class. Selection of students with 
certain attitudes about the subject-matter of such 
a course is reasonable, but it is also reasonable 
to suppose that students majoring in sociology, 
constituting more than half of this class, would 
also be less antagonistic to criminals and to 
capital punishment than the average elementary 
sociology student who has not taken some course 
in sociology before his junior year. The uni- 
formity of attitudes of sociology majors is not 
known, nor is anything known about the degree 
of similarity of attitudes of persons electing 
similar courses, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that persons with special antagonism to the wel- 
fare of large groups in the society would not 
elect as a major subject that which is concerned 
with the study of social problems and of the 
principles of human behavior and social organi- 
zation, or elect a course aimed at the study of 
the causes of criminal behavior and the means 
of treating the offender so that he will be a more 
useful and satisfied member of society. 

A second point is the ability to discriminate 
between attitude toward the treatment of crimi- 
nals and attitude toward the law as revealed in 
It might be thought that those peo- 
ple who become more favorable toward the erimi- 


this study. 


nal would become more antagonistic toward laws 
which define the criminal and influence the dis- 
position of his case. The changes bear out this 
reasoning somewhat, but it still remains true that 
both groups of subjects distinguished clearly be- 
tween the law and the treatment of the criminal. 
Law is not condemned by either group, in fact 
is reacted to rather favorably both before and 


after the course. On the whole, the criminology 
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students were more able to comprehend ¢ertaia 
disadvantages in the legal system as a regult of 
their studies. But these data reveal the ability 
of the criminology students in particular to dig. 
sociate their ideas of treatment of criminals from 
those of both capital punishment and the lay, 
Both groups, but particularly the criminology 
students, seem to be able to discriminate clearly 
between the three objects toward which these 
attitudes are directed. Whether or not this is g 
general characteristic of older subjects or of 
sociology major students or is the result of some 
pattern of factors not understood is as yet u- 
known. The tendency to distinguish one object 
from another not unrelated object is, however, 9 
important a phase of our highly differentiated 
social life that a larger proportion of older and 
more specialized students might be expected to 
exhibit such a trait than would be true of 
younger and less specialized students. This 
hypothesis, as well as that of the operation of 
a selective factor in the attitudes of sociology 
majors and electors of courses in criminology, 
deserves further study. And further investiga- 
tion seems warranted with reference to other 
groups of major students and electors of other 
specific courses. 
MAPHEUS SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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